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ABSTRACT 

This report presents information on the interrelation 
of selected behavioral characteristics of children six to eleven 
years of age as obtained in the Health Examination Survey of 1963-65. 
Data were obtained from tne parents on a self-administered medical 
history questionnaire and a more detailed supplemental medical 
history administered by a Survey field representative. From these 
data assessments were made of the extent of acsociation among a 
number of behavioral variables: early behavior development, 
sleep-related behavior, eating habits and behavior, peer 
relationships, abnormal fears, behavioral traits (temper and 
tension) , degree of responsibility in the home, and participation in 
organized activities in and outside of school. The relationships 
among these aspects of children's behavior generally were of a low 
order ot magnitude. However, some strong associations were found 
which reached statistical significance; where possible, comparisons 
were also made with findings from previous studies. Tables provide 
detailed data, and charts and tables accompany the text. Appendices 
include facsimiles of parts of the questionnaires used in the survey. 
(Author/SES) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ihis rcnori pjv'^cnis ddid on scic-crcd ht-hav - 
loral charaftc-risiics t)f cfiildrcn 6- 1 1 vcarsofagc 
in ilic nonin^liiuiional population of the- I nircd 
States as obtt ined in tlie liealth l.xaminationSur- 
\cy of 1^6 -J-f^^, Hiis study is rhethirdof a series 
of reports wfiich pr()\idL' the first national base- 
line data on key ht-lun iora I characteristics of chil- 
dren as ratc'l !>> their part-nts and teachers.^ ~ The 
distribution.' f)f the behavioral vanablesanaly/ed 
in this rcpon \\eree\aluated\vith regardtodiffer- 
entidls by age and sex in a previous report J Ihc 
present repon emphasizes the interrelationships 
among the behavioral variables. 

Three different survey programs are used to 
accomplish the objectives of the National Health 
Survey.' ITie Health Interview Sur ey, which ob- 
tains information by household interview among 
samplings of the I '.S. population, is concerned pri- 
marily with the mipact of illness and disability up- 
on the lives and actions of people. Surveys by the 
licalth Resources Division obtain health data as 
well as health resourceand utilizationinformation 
through surveys of hospitals, nursing homes and 
other resident institutions, and personnel working 
in the liealth and nuuKal occ upanons. I'he third 
major program of the National 1 lealih Survey is the 
liealth I'.xaniination Survey. 

In the Health I xamination Survey, data are 
collected through direct physical examinations, 
tests, and measuremc nts performed on the sample 
population selected for study. ITiis is the most ac- 
curate way to obtain definite diagnoM ic data on the 



pre valence of lc rt Jin ok JicalK detim d illiu -^-^t ^. 
II i/tlie ()nl> v\a\ to sec ure informal ion on 
ogni/ed and undiagntjsed conditions <is well as a 
varietv of physical, ph\ siological, <indpsv i bolog- 
ical measurements wnlun the population. In addi- 
tion. It makes possible the studv of rdatumships 
among the various examination findings and Iv- 
tween these findings and certain demographic and 
socioeconomic factors. 

ITie Health I xamination Survev is carried out 
as a series of separate programs referred to as 
cycles.'' I.ach cycle is concerned w ith sonic spe- 
cific segment of the total I .S. population, usually 
a particular age group, and wrh certain spec ifu d 
aspects of health of that subpopulaMon, In the first 
cycle data were o!)tained on the prevalence of cer- 
tain chronic diseases and on the distributions of 
various b^nly measurements and other character- 
istics of the defined national adult population. A 
complete description of the first cycle program 
lias been published.*"' 

f'()r the second program, or c>cle, of the 
health l.xamination Survey, on which this report is 
based, a probability sample of the Nation's nonin- 
stitutionalized children years of age was 

selected and examined. 1 he examination focused 
particularly on health factors related to growth and 
develf^pment, and also screenc^d for heart disease, 
congenital abnormalities, ear- nose- throal con- 
ditions, and neuromusculo- skeletal abnormali- 
ties. It included an examination by a pediat rician; 
examination by a dc-nnst; tests administered by a 
psychologist; and a variety of tests, p roc endures, 
and measurements by technicians. A comprehen- 
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sp.^ J.«-tripi}nn (»ffhc^urM\ pLiti, sampk Jv-ilh, 
content ')f Uic L xaminautm, and opLT-innn ^ t 
survL-y ha«^ ht-c n prc-c-nivd in a p jy^ > lous ! c p(»rt, ' 
Iht second L\Llf of rl^t fkalih 1 \-minaiu>n 
^ur\cv extended Irom Iul> iroPcxcmht'r 
Of the ",41" children «=^eleered tor The -sample, 
~,\\^ percenii \\ere examined, ihis national 
sample IS represeniaine o\ iherou^hl\ 24 million 
children ^-li \ears of ago in the I niied "^latjs 
liMng (luti^ide of institutions at iht t inie t)t the sur- 

A standardized single-visn examination was 
given each child b\ the examining team in the *^pe- 
cialh designed monile units used for the sur\ey. 
Prior tothe examinaiH)n, informatKin \\as obtained 
from a parent of the child, including jmographic 
and socK)economic data on the household mem- 
bers, as well as a medical history and behavioral 
data on the child to be examined. Ancillary data on 
school behavior, adjustment, and health problems 
were obtained from the school attended (or last 
attended). Birth certificates for verification of the 
child's age were also obtained. 

A summary of the sample design, reliability 
of the data, and sampling error est imation proce- 
dures IS contained in appendix 1. 

THE BEHAVIORAL QUESTIONS 

I'he behavioral findings presented in this re- 
port were obtained from a parent or guardian, us- 
ually the child's mother. Two survey insr ruments 
were used as sources of the behavioral information 
as assessed by the parent. I he largest component 
of this information was obtained from the C hild's 
Medical History questionnaire which was left in 
the home of the sample child by a I'.S. Bureau of 
the ( ensus interviewer to be completed by the par- 
ent. Personal or more difficult items requiring 
probe questioning to aid in uniformity of inter- 
pretation were recorded on the supplemental 
Medical History form by the Health Examination 
Survey field representative who interviewed the 
parent about 2 weeks later. At the time the Health 
hxamination Survey field representative was 
obtaining this aciditional information, she also 
reviewed the C hild's Medical History and an- 
swered questions that the parent may have had 
regarding that form. 



ilt ( hilj'> Medic il ^ \ ^-.^ -m- ';:na. • e ir- 
^i'.J.d I'tin- *)n e.irl\ Je\ elnpir.ent.d *is- 

'o-\ ack- A^tn be "^poK^.- his ti:^^ 'eal word, 

due when re fir-i walk^^d b\ him>elt, and the 
Pvir. ni'> rating oJ M.t rt.Ia:]\<. -pe^^U with w '.i Jiihe 
c^iild learned to do c<riani ilmgs — >ueh a^^aMng 
In himself or talk in ii. ^^HieMions w er<.' al*^o inc liakd 
nn sleeping or sk-ep- related habits or Khii\ior. 
Mk' Hem on the agewh<.nthe (.hildfirsi ^pokt.* was 
noi used in the anal\.-is o\ this report Ivcause it 
was substantialU more trt^quenth answered 

unknown th<in any ot the other behaMoral que^^- 
tions and hence might intr(xiuct. a substantial cuni- 
ulatiNe bias when cross-c lassitK-d with other 
\ ariables. 

On the inter\iewer-administered supplement, 
questions were asked about eating habits or prob- 
lems, i ^"sponsibiliiies in the home, peer rela- 
tions, specific problem beha\ lors, die degree of 
adjustment, extent of outside actiMties, and the 
(.xicnt of time spent in \arious specific activities 
in and outside the fiome such as watching televi- 
^lon, listening to tlie radio, reading, playing, and 
working or doing chores. (Questions on the sup- 
plemental Medical History form ranged from fines 
requiring recall of specific recent and earlier 
events or practjc<.'S to ih(^se in\ol\ing parents' 
ratings of their perception ot certain aspec^s of the 
child's Mia\ior. ( ITie specific questions from 
these two questionnaires on which this report is 
based arc repr<xiuced in appendix 11.) 

FINDINGS 

Early Behavior Development 

Hie age at which childrentend to begin to walk 
unaided has been studied by various investigators, 
typified by the work of Gesell and Amatruda.' 
Recent NCHS findings reported by Koberts and 
l^aird^ essentially agreed with those of earlier 
studies. I'he N(J1S report demonstrated on the 
basis of parents' reports that a "typical" or "aver- 
age" child in the I 'nited States achie\ed Miis level 
of motor development slightly afterhisfirst birth- 
day with a tendencN for girls to begin walking 
somewhat earlier than bnys. I he present analysis 
considered the extent t(^ which this charactcrisric 
IS related to learning speed as evaluated by the 
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child*^^ parent (quevn<Mi 1^ on iht- c hild*> NU'dical 
liis[()r\ questionnaire^ i, iahk-I -how ^ ihis asso- 
ciation relative [o rnher ehiidrcn amon^ the- na- 
tional population of ehildren ^-^ I 1 \c-ars of a^e. A 
poMtue* as'^rKTianon ma\ he* ^e-t-n K-rvft-nthe rji;.- 
of motor de-velopnie-nt or eoordin.j[ionand^cncral 
learning spewed. I aster iearne-rf comprise-o aNmi 
3r) percent of thechildrenwhoht-gantowalk he-for^ 
I yearofagecompared\M;hIe-^sihan II pereeni of 
[hose who started talking after their first birth- 
day. Slower learners shc^we-d a reverse pattern 
with respect to motor development. Ilie-v com- 
prised nearly ^0 percent of those who beganwalk- 
ing at a later age but less than 2 percent (jf those 
^*alkjng before age I. 

ITie relationship between these iao eharae- 
leristics as measured by the chi- square test is, 
of course, nighiy significant —for the data of table 
1, xi = 102.7./. <.()()0l . In this report v\here sta- 
tistical significance of a relationship is tested us- 
ing the chi-square statistic, the estimation of the 
sampling variance has been rrodified to relate t<» 
the complex sample design of the Health hxamina- 
tion Survey, and, hence, to the defined nati(Mial 
population. Details of the test are given in 
appendix I. 

\Niih the single exception of the relation (.f 
learning speed to involvement in organized act iv - 
iiies discussed in a later section of this report, 
these two early developmental variables appeared 
to be remarkably unrelated toother behavior char- 
acteristics. 

Sleep Behavior and Arrangements 

Sleep patterns, habits, and related behavior 
have been the subject of extensive research to 
determine the relationship of sleep to mood, be- 
havior, memory, and general d-*velopment as well 
as to physical and mental health and illness. Sleep 
loss has been found to induce a variety of symp- 
toms in otherwise normal people. Sleepdisorders 
appear to arise from many dif^'crent causes in- 
volving behavior, training, the environment, body 
chemistry, and brain activity.^^^* 

Sleep behaviorand faciorswhich maypossiblv 
directly affect sleep were assessed by parents in 
a series of six evaluations on the questionnaires 
used in this study (Child's Medical History ques- 
tions 58-62 and supple-mental Medical Misiory 



about one ilj in ti\c vvd> rounc Ixen a 

izooj hi! ot :;-ouhi. jn ue:!ing lo^^^jo KJa' 
rime and rhat corrc .^pondini: MiUible <k.u::^.1 ir 
getting the vinld to tlo to sie^p atr^r JOJI-l' '^^ Ivd, 
'Ahile taking a nap v\hen lii'k 'Aa> ! c por t^ J !(».• 
aN)ut one <hild in eight, VMihout siunil icam a^.- or 
^ex ditferentialv K-ing observed aniiUig tht na- 
rn)nal population. 

Itie present analysis ot :\k .'xttnt :ovvhn.h, 
these problems are inter r elated is >h(m n m tables 
2-4. !he paturns are r^markablv consistent for 
bijth W)ys and girls. I correlation i^ pisitive 
be-tvveen each pair of variables but approaeht^ 
statistical significance onl\ in the ca^e of gn ls 
relative to trouble gettingthem togoiol>ed, and to 
go to sleep after going to be-d. Among girls whose 
parents reported difficult v in getting themtogoto 
slee p, 58 percent also had eX)ncur rent difticuli v in 
getting them to go ^o be'd. Ihe corresponding per- 
centage was 17 percent f(jr girls vvhoj^e parents 
reported nodifficulty in getting them logoto sleep, 
fhe statistical significance, however, was mar- 
ginal (xj - ^ 3'),/. < .Ob). For boys, the mag- 
nitude of the association was somewhat l<3vver 
txj 1 it>,/^< 08), with the percentages cor- 
responding to th(Kse cited abtne be-ing nearlv 55 
percent and IS percent, respect ivelv. 

Mass media e^^Ct*.-l.xposure ot children to 
media presentations in the form of lA , radio, and/ 
or movies has been considered by their parents to 
have some effect on ability to get to sleep, or to 
sleep well, for an estimated (»ne child out of four 
in the national population aged6-|| >ears, without 
significant variation by sex or age within this age 
range. ^ ITiis is in contrast to the essent lally neg- 
ative findings concerning getting children to goto 
sleep after TV vie^^ing from studies of Furu, 
fhmmelweit et al.,^^ Maccoby,^- and others ^ ^ 
using a variety of methods including parent rat- 
ings, interviews with children, anddiaries. Hiese 
were based on smaller and more selective groups 
of children than those on which the national not ms 
w-ere based. Among children in the I nit ed States, 
the percentage for whom IV, radio, (jr movies 
were deemed an influence on their ahilit> tosleep 
well, or Uj get lo sleep remains relatively unin- 
fluenced by age, sex,^ or, on (he basis of the pres- 
ent analysis, by sleeping arrangements at home, 
frequency of sleeping away from home without 



famih, !'vquciH\ ut -it^nxalkiiij, or troubk t-x- 
peneni^d in ^.-i'mv '1- iI^jK! to jo-oludo'-io 
lake a i.jp V ' ti IrUi- , 

on -krp wir! >oni'. (jf i!u \ai'jahk^ t on- 
-idi '-.'J in p^.L\d]!u par.iii^'apb -hown ip 
ahlt \. ILvl, a mra>ui\ of iIil Jc'^i\. ot a>- 
--otuiiKHi anionL^ iln-st ^impk-dii liotomou- t 
luaiion^ i)\ \.m.ibK - \\a- ohtanuJ lioni t'\ 



Table A Correlation between sleep affected by 
rV. rad»o. or movies and three selected van. 



abies for children 6-U years of age 
St.ites. 1963-65 


United 


Variable 
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*A good bit of trouble, over a consid- 
orabie perjod of time, getting child to " 




Go to bed at bedtime as 
determined by parent 


.07 


Go to sleep after havmg 
gone to bed 


09 


Take a nap when little 


05 



c<Kfli^iuv- ot V ot l.ition, '.I!!;! t[\in trom thf 
c}'i--qiiait iKtd p:inM';l\ in tht 

rcpori 'o LLuriMiK xnc procn^'e nccof 
.•^^oi lai itui. I ! ^fjniaMon- oi ^airpling 
\ari.<lMii:\ ot : . t. o- • I.ji i^n j.m.!tKK'ni u<t\i in 
^la'i^rual ^i..ru! it am . «»l relation- 
-hip in tl IV '^poM K I n i)l)ianK J •h»-oUi''h a 

ni(Klitk-d proccJui\ rctKt.'f> liic t. omplc-x 

>!an-^lic'j| d.sivin ot '.he -lmnl) a> d^ i ilvd 
pre \ i<»u^l\ J * 

I he ^iH^k e\t L'pt ji>ri !o ihj. ah-c-ncf ot asx)" 
<.'jaii(»n bc'iN\C'c n such media impai i on sk'ep and 
(he sleep- related \anabk-- anah/id m ihi-.stiid\ 
(Kcum-din ihc ca>c oi ihe t requeiK y ol unpka^ani 
drea:ns, \\herea ek-ar-LUl and siai i*^i lealK <i^nil- 
lean relaiionship is cMdcnl. Children \Nh<) fre- 
quent l\ had unpleasant di . anis were more likelv to 
be rated b\ tlieir parenf> as ha\ ini: iheir sleep af- 
fected b\ mas- media than those who had sul!i 
dreams onh infreraienil\, and N^rh >i roups were 
^uhstant lalh rnor,- {)\{cn considered a< lia\ing 
their sleep so afleeud than those whn ru\er had 
such dreams, as shown in table 5and figure 1. AN 
ih<)Ui:!i ihct\' 1^ no se\ differtnfial in the pattern 
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BOYS 



Frequently 



Not 
often 



GIRLS 





Never 



Frequently 



Not 
often 



Never 



FRFQUENCY OF UNPLEASANT DREAMS 



Fiqiirr i Percent of hoys and girls 611 years of age with sleep affected by TV. r,id»o. or movies, by frequency of unpleasant dreams 

United States. 1963-65 
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^' n\Mi in figure 1, stansiicaisignificdiKc betwee n 
li e variables (unpleasant dream frequencN and 
reporiLd as having sleep affected ) is cle.ircut 
(Xj ^''H for boys and 2'j5 for girls, p< otafnr 
h<)ih b(>vs and ^irls). 

Dreams- sleepwa Iking. — F req ue nc y of un- 
pleasant dreams was also related significantly to 
frequency of sleepwalking among children in the 
L'niied States in the age range studiedonthe basis 
of the medical histories elicited from the parents 
of i^^e examined children. Thedata intable6 show- 
ing the extent of this relationship are of interest 
IP the context of the work of Jacobsonei al.* ' and 
others'** who have shown that in selected series 
of subjects, somnambulism tends to occur in a 
period of deep sleep not currently thought to be 
associated with intense dreams. While 10 per- 
cent of children in the national study were re- 
ported to have done some sleepwalking, only about 
I percent did so frequently.^ The data in table 6, 
howe\er, are sufficient to clearly establish the 
siatisticalsignificanceof therelationdhip(x^ = 35.3 
for boys and 24 4 for girls, p < ool for both boys 
and girls). J^omewhat more than one-half of the 
nonsomnambulists had a history of never having 
had unpleasant dreams or nightmares, but only 
about one somnambulist in five had this charac- 



le n>tic. 1 Sl- propo; 1 1( »i - \\ . ' ^ u. - ir 
am<»ng both lx>\s and i^irls. 

Sleepmi; afran^ementi, — W . tv.ii: 
c'hildren share- hedriHim^ jik: UJ- v i- -.jMjh^-, 
parents, and <)Ther>l.a> iv. ii in d. tail in 

a pre\K>u> repon.' Hru fK , v. a-, inuiu' '^ui ab« 
one child in four sk^ps aloiu ]ii a * .iil mxh^, 
with this proportiu.i hk rc i>int: \\v\' a^:^. .M-(», 
about one child in four >!]a rc a lxd\\n't»'pA or 
more siblings, while an additional 4(» pei c ni ^h.i '\ 
a bedroom witli them but sK-ip jn scpa?\iU- i\d-. 
In the present report the dLgi\e ot ind.puiduu . 
of children with respeci t<Mht ir sK-c ping a ri aii^^. - 
ments was studied in relation to ilu \.irial)le> 
characterizing sleep be!ia\ lor— freque pc \ (»1 had 
dreams; sleepwalking hist(>r\; '-kvp atfect<.dln 
I'V, radio, or mo\iL*^; troulile gcP'n^ ro in 
bed, and to take a nap when little; anJi \ i\ quc nc \ ol 
sleeping away f rtim home. itfuht c \lv puon oi tl-L- 
last variable, no associations were demoni>ira- 
ble. f igure 2 shows in sumniarv toj ni Uie d .ail 
given in table 7 on the Lxtinr ot ibi. tel^ii jon^hip 
beiWL .-n sleeping arrange meni-^ at I'uriu ani.! 5ht 
frequency w ith which chikirc n ni.nl o^ r I'l^iit 
visits away from liome \\ nhoui ^oti^i oik tnnn'hi n 
own family present. 
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Figure 2 Percent distribution of children 6»11 years of age by ileepmg arrangements at home, jccording U) frequency of sif:f\)mq avwa 

from home without family United States. 1963-6b 
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As may be sucn, the ptrcL^nra^L* of children 
ha\ing separate htd rooms tends to in'^rease \\n\\ 
inLfeasmg frequent \ of ()\ erniv:h,t \ isits a\\a\ tM)ni 
fiom^', while the e(Mi\erse is irue for t!iepert\iv- 
aiie of (.h]ldren who shj»"lvd^ witii sihlings.*^' 
tisiaal si^nifieance wa.s not demonstrable 
S-pL-rLcni prohabilit\ le\el {\nv the data on w.... 
figure 2 IS based, X* - 8 4, < 07). and the pat- 
terns are essentially the same for bo\ s and gj rls. 
I his association probabiv reflects primariK the 
cor: clarion of both of these \ariables with age, 
which hatj been previoubly demonstrated/ as well 
as with other factors such as socioeconomic sta- 
tus and cultura' patterns. 

Althuagh there is no sex differential l^etweeii 
these two V ir abks tor the relationship indicated 
b\ figure 2, a differential by race is demonstra- 
ble, as shownb> thedataon sleepingarrangements 
in table B. While the perccnLages of Negro and 
white children sharing a bedroom with separate 
beds are about equal, the percentages of white chil- 
dien with separate rooms and shared beds are 
higher and lower, respectively, than for Negro 
children. The results approach marginal signifi- 
cance (x^ = J 3. p < Ot) 
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in addition, race was significantly correlated 
to two other sleep- related variables — frequency 
of unpleasant dreams and frequency of having 
slept awa> from home witiiout fam ily — as sum- 
marized in talkie ( . The marginal racial as- 
sociation among these thi ee sleep- relaieei tactors 
IS piol)ab]\ all attributable to die socioeconomic 



diftetenccs Ix'tweui wiiits. aiu! \l • ( ) lanu I le^ m 
i\k I nited "^laie-^ at ilie wnn ol ti-i- ^!ikU. 

Eating Habits and Behavror 

Uie p]c'\i()U.s i^^poii' ^linw^'d I lie lMliVi 'vO 
whicli L .S. t.hild>"en*s cMting habits \af \ agt. aikl 
sex with rrspect to the amount oi to(Kl lmu n, de- 
gree ot ^elcLinitN with IockI, and xiuit to whuh 
meals are eaten with tlie lamih. In gene lai, pa' - 
ems rated their children vis i^'ating too much m the 
case of about one child in 10, with a J^nionstrabk 
age trend being ukntitied. Selecti\it\ con^ctning 
food lessened as age increast'd, and o\c!" ^H) pci - 
cent of the child population in tht age range- 
studied usually ate at leabt two ot ihai daii\ 
meals in the company ot their taniih. 

In this report the relationships ot thesc^ 
eating habits were evaluatL'd for intera^soc jaiu)ns 
among themseb.es and with the other beha\ioial 
and developmental traits included in the siud\. 
A surprising lack of association was found, both 
within the general category ot eating habit b and 
behavior, and with the other major areas ot be- 
havioral de\elopment considered including chil- 
dren's Mse of time and their sleep- ]"eKiied be- 
havior. 1 or example, degree of selectivit\ witii 
food appeartj to be unrelated to the amount of 
fa>d eaten and to the frequency with which mealb 
are eaten with the family, ..^ well a> to learning 
bpeed, frequency of bad dreams, bed^wetting, 
number of friends, responsibility in caring for 
pets, and participation in athletics or religious 
activities. 

The one obvious exception to this occurs when 
the number of meals per day usually eaten with the 
family is considered in relation to the number of 
meals eaten sitting down with others on the day 
prior to interview. The extremes are: of children 
eating three meals sitting down with others on the 
day prior to interview/^6 percent "usually eat two 
or more meals with the family, and of children 
not eating any meal sitting down with others on the 
day prior to interview, the corresponding percent- 
age is 6.S percent usually eating two or more 
meals with the fcmiily. These data are. of course, 
not independent; they serve primarily to give 
some degree of reassurance concerning the "ran- 
domness" or "typicalness' of the interview day. 



A second possible exception to this setofcs- 
sentit^lly negative findings ocv urs in the case of 
degree oi seIcLtj\it> with foodas related to tense- 
ness and nervousnc^^s. ! igure \ reflects the pos- 
sible association between these two \c3riables in 
the sense that children who tend ro be more nerv- 
ous, and high strung also tend to exhibit a greater 
degree of select i\ity and to be more "fussy" m 
tneir selection of food. This apparent relationship, 
as shown in detail in table 8, while not dramatic, 
IS consistent for both boys and girls. Iliedata are 
not statistically significant at the 5-pcrcent proba- 
bility level (x^ - < 8'M- 

Peer Relationships 

The degree of social development of children 
wirh respect to their peer relationships was rated 



h> their parrni- in quL^iioiL^ ll-I^iit rfie .sup- 
plemental MedKal Mjsror\. Ir hd^ he. n demon- 
strated in \ariou.s studies ' ' Uuir ac<. and .^ex 
di\' highh .signiticani tacto!> ni i he d. \ elopnieni 
of such peer i elar Kmships. I he extent lowlueh 
these are related to rlie ^cKuld.Ni. lopmeni ot chil- 
dren age 6-11 \ears througiKnit rlie I nued ^tat;.s 
as measured by parents' eNalnation ot nunil-»er ot 
friends, willingness of oftspring ro make new 
friends, and ability to get along with orhe»' chil- 
dren, has been prcMously described.' In this 
report, the extent of the interivlationsiups ot the 
last three variables is considered a^ well as thc-ir 
relation to other aspects of hehaMor. 

I^ables ^ and 10 sliow that two ol the ciiarac- 
teristics— willingness of children lo make new- 
friends and their ability to get along with other 
children— seem to have about the same power of 
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DEGREE OF TENSION OR NERVOUSNESS 



Figure 3 Percent of children 6-11 years of age reported as eating nearly all kinds of food and disliking only a few kinds, by degree of 

tension or nervousness United States, 1963-65 



discrimination with regard to number friends, 
as the response to the latter question uas &:aled 
in this study: "only a fe\\ " "a good nujnbe^^, ' and 
"very many." Vhe percen.<^ge of children .eported 
as having many good fi lends ranged from 4 per- 
cent among children who were considered by 
their parents to h; /e difficulty in getting along 
with many children, to 22 percent among children 
who were rated as geiierally well liked (table 10). 
The relationship beiv/een number of friends and 
willingness to make new friends was quite simildr. 
The percentage of children reported as having 
many good friends was only 6 percent an^ong 
"somewhat shy" children, and increased tc 22 
percent among children who were considei t-d 
by their parents to be very outgoing and capa- 
ble of making friends easily (table 9). The 
relationships are statist.* ally significant m h.th 
cases— for the latter data (in table ♦or 
example, = 20 7, /? .ooi-and the patterns arc 
quite similar for both boys and girls. 

An association of nearly the same order of 
magnitude was also found between children's abil- 
ity to make new friends andtoget along with other 
children, as may be seen in table D, though this 
relationship is not statistically significant at the 
5-percent probability level. Here, about one child 
in four was rated by his parent as below average- 
either somewhat shy or having difficulty getting 
along with other children or both. Those who were 
considered well liked were substantially more 
likely to be very outgoing than shy, but children 
who had difficulty getting along with others were 
about as likely to be shy as not. The above pattern 
was essentially the same ^or both boys and girls. 



'h'idf^r>6 of j^e filed dfi .tiling t( abp ,t/ tij get aiDng w th 
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Previous investigators have similarly found among 
personality and social characteristics if children 
contributing todifferential status that friendliness 



and S(Kiabi]it\ are associated with aCL fptanct^ " 
h\ rfu'ir peers uhile social indifference, \Mth- 
drawal, rebelliousness, and hostility are attri- 
butes of lou -status or rejected children."'' ~ ^ 
Temper-nervousness. —ihildrcn^'^ ability to 
get along with other children was found to be the 
only aspect of their peer relationships showing 
some association with temper ana nervousness 
traits. The extent of coexistence between the abil- 
ity to get along with other children and the degree 
of temper control is shown in table 11. The per- 
centage of children rated as "no difficulty — is well 
liked" in their ability to "gvt along" with other 
children increased from 34 percent among chil- 
dren who were also considered by their parents to 
have "a very strongtemper, losing it easily," to 
59 percent among children who "hardly ever get 
angry or show any temper." Although the trend 
observed in table 11 is logical and consistent, 
clear-cut statistical significance at the 5-percent 
probability level cannot be demonstrated on 
the basis of these data ^9,o^p< 17) The 

findings were essentially the same for both boys 
and girls. A similar pattern of relationship was 
found between the traits of ability to get along 
v;ith others and degree of tension or nervousness, 
ci^nsistent with previous research studies among 
children showing the greater the tension or 
anxiety the lower their social acceptance by 
their peers. 

Other Specific Behaviors 

The prevalence of certain critical problems 
or potential problems in the behavioral and emo- 
tional development of children 6-11 years of age 
in the United States as estimated from this sur- 
vey has been established previously^ and com- 
pared \/ith available research findings. 71ie 
relative frequencies of these problems were 
shown t( be: history of running away from home 
(2 perc(>nt); problem in talking (8 percent); 
thunbsu(king (10 percent); bed-wetting (15 per- 
cen U ar of being left alone in the dark (23 
perc?n^;; and history of significantly disturbing 
or ur-.etting experience (26 percent).^ 

These attributes were evaluated in the 
present report for possible statistical relation- 
ships with each other, at well as with ratings 
of early development, si eej.-- related behaviors, 
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eating habits, and peer relationships. The only 
definitive relationships found were those be- 
tween certain sleep-related behaviors and fear 
of being left alone in the dark or a history rf a 
disturbing experience. 

Fear of dark.^Fear of being left alone in the 
dark was found associated with the frequency of un- 
pleasant dreams or nightmares for children to the 
extent shown in table 12. The correlation of the 
former with age of child and, to a lesser extent, 
with sex, has been discussed previously.^ For 
children of this age afraid to be left alone in the 
dark, 57 percent were also characterized as sub- 
ject to unpleasant dreams or nightmares to some 
extent. Among children not afraid to be alone in 
the dark, 39 percent were subject to unpleasant 
dreams. While a sex differential is not clearly 
evident here, the relationship is highly sig- 
nificant for boys{Xj = 26.2, p < .00001). but closer to 
borderline significance for girls (x] = l.O.p < 030). 

The association between fear of being left 
alone in the dark and the influence of TV, radio, 
or movies on how well the child sleeps is equally 
striking (figure 4 and table 13). Here the corre- 
lation is statistically significant, with the level of 
association about the samefor both boys and girls, 
^his finding is not inconsistent with the data of 
Rensha\\ and other s^^ who demonstrated increased 
restlessness during sleep after seeing movies 
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FEAR OF THE DARK 



Figure 4 Recent of children 6-11 years of age with sleep af- 
fected by TV, radio, or movies, by fear of beng left alone m 
dark United States. 1963-65. 
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in selected child populations of a pre- r\' genera- 
tion. 

The data of the survey alsoindr ate a possible 
association between fear of the dark and sleeping 
arrangements as shown in table 14, The relation- 
ship is logical and consistent, although statistical 
significance cannot be clearly demonstrated 
(Xg = 15.0 and 9.5, p < .05, p < .30 for boyp and girls, 
respectively). The inference one might make from 
these data is that fear of the dark may be associ- 
ated with the sharing of a bedroom with a parent, 
but not with a brother or sister; and it may pre- 
dispose to or result from sharing a bed with any 
of these. 

Disturbing experience.^^ The extent to which 
parents recalled and reported unusual traumatic 
happenings experienced by their children has been 
shown to be subject to considerable bias of parent 
recall J The relatively high proportion of children 
for whom such a history was reported (26 percent) 
reflects principally recent events occurring with- 
in 2 years prior to the interview. In the present 
analysis the only substantive correlate of this 
variable implied by the data was found with the 
child's degree of tension or nervousness (table E), 
Here, though the trends are consistent and essen- 
tially the same for both boys and girls, statistical 
significance ai the 5-percent probability level 
could not be demonstrated. 

Traits 

In this survey about 17 percent of the chil- 
dren were characterized by their parents as 
high strung, tense, or nervous with a similar pro- 
portion evaluated as having a very strong temper 
which they lost easily (questions 18 and 19, sup- 
plemental Medical History), The degree to which 
age and sex were related to these two behavioral 
traits has been evaluated in a previous report,^ 
The extent to which these two traits are interre- 
lated is shown in table 15. Nearly half (43 percent) 



of ihobe children clabbified as having a strong 
K-nipcr were also considered rather high strung 
compared wiih 15 percent or less of those with a 
greater degree of temper conr rol. Among children 
who hjrdl> ever get angry, more than one-fifth ^^21 
percent; were also considered unusually calm or 
relaxed compared with less than 9 percent of those 
wirh St rongcr tempers, llie relationship between 
tension and temper shown in table i5is,of course, 
highly significant statistically (x, = 4() i./? < ooool). 

Although these traus can be identified with 
selected peer relationships and eating behavior, 
previously discussed, and, to some extent, with 
use of time and responsibilities, their primary and 
more manifest association appeared to be with 
selected variables of sleep behavior. 

Both degree of tension and degree of temper 
are related to f requency of unpleasant dreams, but 
the association is somewhat more definitive in the 
case of degree of tension. As shown in detail in 
table 16, the percentage of children having frequent 
or occasional bad dreams or nightmares ranges 
from 50 percent among high-strung, tense, and 
nervous children, to 31 percent among children 
who are unusually calm and relaxed. The sta- 
tistical significance of this relationship is, how- 
ever, borderline (Xft = \2 1,p < 05). 

Correspondingly, trouble in getting children 
to iio to bed tends to be related to both degree of 
tension and degree of temper, but more so to the 
latter. The relatively consistent association of 
degree of temper and trouble getting children to 
go to bed among both boys and girls is not, how- 
ever, statistically significant at the 5-percent 
level '- 12 7,/; < (^jK). The detail is shown in 
table 17. 

Ihree instances of possible (but unconfirmed 
in the sense of statistical significance) relation- 
ships of these traits with characteristics of sleep 
behavior are summarized in table \\ Only data 
for degree of tensit^n or nervousness are shown. 
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but the patterns for degree of temper control are 
parallel. In each case, the patterns for boys and 
girls are similar. 

Responsibilities 

Responsibilities of children were scaled in 
this study on the basis of parents' responses to 
questions 9, 10, and 22 on the supplemental Medi- 
cal History qu'_ stionnaire. These indicator's uere 
the number of tasks that the child was expected to 
do regularly "as part of the family," whether or 
not the child had a pet and the extent to which he 
took care of it, and the amount of time that the 
child might be expected to spend away from home 
on a typical day without the parents having defi- 
nite knowledge of his whereabouts. ( ^^he latter 
variable possibly indicates a negative aspect of 
responsibility.) 

These three aspects of behavior proved to be 
remarkably uncorrelated among themselves, with 
one exception. Some slight evidence of a possible 
association was found between the degree of re- 
sponsibility for tasks and for pets, though sta- 
tistical significance could not be demonstrated for 
it. Ilie data in table G show the low order of this 
association, reflecting primarily the association 
of both variables with age. Younger children, aged 
6 and 7, are less likely than the older group to have 
pets or t(^ have regular assigned tasks.* The re- 
lationship, otherwise, among these three indica- 
tors of child responsibility as well as with other 
variables in the stud\ is essentia II v nonexistent. 
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ablc (iIh ptuuir.j^t <>t Xc^ro hiKi] on(;.% .une pas 
IS unl) sljjrh moie M:an halt that amon^ whiu- 
children;, the dL^rtc ->! i\ sp<)iisihil]t\ exercised 
in caring for ihcir pet - js, ett(.cn\el\, uk nt Kal 
.imone the two ra^ i il urnup-^ reearJIe-> of 
whether the\ perform reijular household ia.sk.'>. 

Other than oi>:ani7cd acu' nws, discus.sed in 
the tollowin^ scaion, the p.)s.-il iJn^ ^)\ a statis- 
tical relationship with extent of respon.sihilu\ oc- 
curred onI\ in comparison wirh sleep beha\ lor. 
lable IK show the exieiu ot the <)b.ser\ed relation- 
.^hip lieiwec-n owiun^: and carinLi for pets and tie- 
quenc\ of sleepinLi awa> from home. ITie data in 
table 18 indicate the possibiljtv of a positne cor- 
relation between Jhese two beha\ lor.s- be-yond {heir 
as-ociation with a^e — that is, as the le\cl of re- 
spon->ibiIity in caring lor pets tends to increa.sc, S(5 
does frequency ot sleeping away from home. Sta- 
tisiKal srjnifu ance ai the 5-percent probabilit\ 
Ie\eJ could not, howe\er, Ix- demonstrated on ihe 
basis of these d.ita. 

Organized Activity 

An earlier leport' described the extent to 
\\hich children engaged in organize-d actn ities, as 
determined from questions 20 and 21 on the sup- 
plemental Medical History. Responses from these 
questions on extracurricular inierests in school 
(such as music, dancc, or athletic^) or in orga- 
nized activitie.^ nut.sieie of .school (^uch a^ ( ub 
Scouts, Hrownies, l.iiile lA'ague, or church choir) 
\\ere cl.issitied into fi\e aumty groups as^hown 
in table H. 

ibe extern of participation considered in this 
report is measured in terms ot the numlx?r of such. 
auiMiie^ in whuh the child engaged. Although tiie 
parent was also asked the aciual amount ot titiie 
spent bv the child m aci u itK s outside of school 



^ud^ .IS pla\ing, i eadine, wale hr 1 \ , listening 
to The ►adio, and doing chores i^que-^tion 23 of the 
supplemental Medical Mistor\), no <iitempt has 
Ix-tn mad', here to relate he^e nieasui es of time 
Li^e and acii\H\. 

( oncurreni unohenieni in ditterent '\pes ot 
organized actiMties was greatest between those in 
an groups and scout -type groups, rcligi(»us 
groups, and athletics, wiih the respt v n\ e con e- 
lation coetficients being -^.1^,-^,12, .ind +.10. Ihe 
extent of participation m art and scoutin ' acti\- 
iiies ma\ be seen in table I^. Only tor girls is the 
le\cl of asscKiation sufficient to be considered 
statistically significant at the S-pcrcent proba- 
bility lc\el(x; MO. /'< (II,. Bo\s participating 
in artistic activities were about as likely as not 
to also belong to a scouting group (x^ - 1 4. = .k->). 

\\iih re.spect to other aspects of beha\ior, 
ehildrcn vhopur'^uedariist ic interests w ith(nhers 
were more likely than thoi,e who did not to have a 
separate bedroom of their owr. and to frequently 
sleep away from home. The relationships (cor- 
relations of -. 1 7 anu -.17) may be ascribed to con- 
current association with age previously identified.^ 
The proportion of children with privacy in sleep- 
ing arrangements ranged from 2.3 percent among 
tiiose involved in no organized artistic activities 
to 54 percent among those in two such activities 
aable 20f. Here the relationship among girls is 
statistically significant (x; - ii on, but not 

among boysix; - 2 I./; < ir»). Although a similar 
as.sociation was found to exist between partici- 
pation in artisticartivitiesandfrequcncy of sleep- 
ing away from home (tabic 21), statistical signif- 
icance cannot be demonstrated for it -- 7.1 . /^-.I4) 
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lable I summarizes the cxie nt of asso( lation 
Ixiween the in\ohement in ariistu aciiviius and 
ihue other aspects of behavior for which sonie 
rcLuionship. hut of a lower order (r - 4 1 1), vv,i:> 
il.^o f(^und— regul.ir home tasks, learning .Npee'd. 
ind abilifN cet alonp; with other chiMren. 
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Childun en^a^'cd in scouting activities v,ero 
abrjui ds iikeh as those participating in art-ori- 
ent t-d groups lo frequent 1> sleep away from home 
-20, and to have their own bedroom =- ir.). 
Ilif extent of this relationship is shown for the for- 
mer in table 22 uhere it may be seen that 26 per- 
cent of those in two scout activities frequently 
sleep awa> trom home compare J with only 7 per- 
cent of thoa»c- not engaged in scouting. The ai^^ocia- 
tion here is, htatii,t!cally signific ant(x^l8.2.;.< oi;. 
Ihe degree of association be-tween participation 
in scouting actnities and regular home tasks is 
ot about the same order (r = ^as). The associ- 
ation is stronger fur girls than for boys (table 23). 
Hence children participating in scouting activities 
ucre somewhat more likely than those whodid nor 
to have more freedom in sleep- related behavior 
and to be given more responsibility in the home 
(regular tasks), but here again the associations 
m.-> c'lso be- ascribed to concurrent associations 
wirh agL- as previously noted.' 

SUMMARY 

ITiis report contains national estimates of the 
interrelation of selected behavioral characteris- 
tics of children 6-11 years of age in the noninsti- 
tutional population of the IJnited States, based on 
findings from the Health hxaminanon Survey of 
l%^-65. Ihc estimates are derived from parent 
ratings — some from the self-administered medi- 
cal history and some from the medical history 
obtained by a irained interviewer. In the survey, 
a proJ>ability sample of 7.417 children was se- 
lected to represent the roughly 24 million non- 
insiitutionali7ed children of this age in the United 
Srates at that time. The 7.1 19children examined— 
percent of the sample-^were found to be closely 
represenMrnr of Xmcrican children of this age 
\Mth rc^pcu toa^e. sex. race, re^jon. population 
density of residence, parents' educational level, 
and family income. 

As cessment? were made of the extent of as- 
sociatioi among aspects of carl\ di-velopmental 
hi'^torv. '.lecp-tehMed lx'ha\ lor. eating habits and 



behavior, peer relationships, abnormal tc.ir^, 
degree <^f tension or nervousness, degree ot tem- 
per control, extent of responsibilit\ around 'He 
home, and extent of participation in extra.u:- 
ricular activities in and outside of school lor tht se 
children. 

The relationships amOng these various 
pects of the behavior of children, as determined 
in this study, generally tended to be of a low ord. r 
of magnitude. The strongest association^ foun^I. 
which did reach statistical significance, were: 

1. From their early developmental histor\ . ehil> 
dren who learned to walk at an early age were 
more likely than others to have been rated b\ 
their parent as generally learning faster than 
average. 

2. With respect to sleep, children whotrequcnt]\ 
had nightmares were more likely to beuonsid- 
ered by their parent tobe afraid of the dark and 
to have their sleep affected by r\\ radio, nr 
movies; those who had problems regarding get - 
ting to sleep were more likely than others to al- 
so be difficult to get to bed (though the associ- 
aMon here was significant statisticalh onh f<,r 
girls); while children who frequently walked in 
their sleep were more likely than others loal- 
so frequently have nightmares. 

3. In the area of peer relations, children who were 
considered very outgoing and those rated as 
well liked by other children were more likcb. 
than others to have a great many children who 
were good friends. 

4. High-strung, tense, or nervous children were 
more likely than others to also be rated as hav- 
ing a strong temper which they lost easilv. 

5. As to extracurricular interests in and outsuh 
of school, girls takinggroup lessons in anistK 
pursuits were more likely than others to also 
belong to scouts or related groups. 

Comparison was made where possible w nh find- 
ings from previous studies. 
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Table 1. Percent dlstrlb jitlon of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by learning speed, 
according to age started walking, with corresponding standard errors: United States, 
1963-65 



Age started walking- 
boys and girls 



Both sexes 

Age started walking: 

Under 1 year 

1 to 1 1/2 years- — 
Over 11/2 years — 

Soys 

Age starred walking: 

Under 1 year 

1 to 1 1/2 years- 
Over 1 1/2 years — 

Girls 

Age started walking: 

Under 1 year 

1 to 1 1/2 years--- 
Over 1 1/2 years--- 



Total !' Faster 



Learning speed compared with other children 

1 

i Un- 



a 



Same 



Slower 



1 



kncwn 



Percent of children 



Faster 



Sane 



Slower 



Standard error of 
percent 



100.0 


20.2 


74.8 


4.2 


0.8 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


! 100.0 


30.8 


67.1 


1.8 


0.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


100.0 


10.8 


84.4 


4.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


100.0 


8.5 


64.0 


27.5 




1.9 


3.4 


3.1 


, 100.0 


16.9 


76.7 


5.5 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


100.0 


26.6 


70. 7 


2.3 


0.4 


1.2 


1.1 


0.5 


; 100.0 


9.1 


84.4 


6.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1.2 


0.9 


1 100.0 


5.9 


62.2 


31.9 




2.4 


4.9 


3.8 


100.0 


23.5 


72.9 


2.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


i 100.0 


34.8 


63.6 


1.4 


0.2 


1.2 


1.0 


0.4 


1 100.0 


12.6 


84.4 


2.8 


0.2 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


100.0 

1 

i 


11.5 


66.2 


22.3 




3.4 


4.6 


4.0 
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Table 2. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 vears of age by trouble getting 
child to bed, according to trouble getting child to sleep, with corresponding stand- 
ard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Trouble getting child to sleep — 
boys and girls 



Both sexes------ 

Getting child to sleep 

Trouble 

No trouble — 

Boys — 

Getting child to sleep 

Trouble 

No trouble 

Girls 

Getting child to sleep 

Trouble 

No trouble---——--— 




Trouble getting child to bed 



No 
trouble 



Un- 
knovm 



Percent of children 



100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



22.1 



56.3 
17.4 

21.5 



54.6 
17.5 

22.7 



57.7 
17.3 



77.3 



43.5 
82.6 

78.1 



0.6 



0.2 
0.0 

0.4 



45.0 
82.5 

76.5 



42.3 
82.7 



0.4 



0.8 



0.0 



Trouble 



No 
trouble 



Standard error 
of percent 



0.7 

2.4 
0.8 

1.0 



2.9 
1.1 

0.9 



2.6 
0.9 



0.8 



2.4 
0.8 

1.0 



2.9 
1.1 

1.0 



2.6 
0.9 



J8 



Table 3. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age bv trouble getting 
child to bed, according to trouble getting c\ Ad to take a nap when' little, with cor- 
responding standard errors: L'nited States, 1963-65 



i Trouble getting child to bed 

Trouble getting child to take ; 

a nap when little— |"- ~ ]I ~ [ " ^ 

bovs and girls * H ' ivi 

1 Totaljl Trouble! ^^^'^ Trouble 



Both sexes- 



Getting child CO nap: 

Trouble 

No trouble 



Boys <■ 

Getting child to nap: 

Trouble- 

No trouole-------- ' 



Girls 

Getting child to nap: 

Trouble 

No trouble- 



Percent of childrer. 



100.0 



j 100.0 i 
i 100.0 I 

I i 

100.0 



100.0 
I 100.0 

I 100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



22.1 



77.3 



49.0 I 
18.5 

21. 5i 



81.4 
78.1 



0.6 



45.5, 
18.4 

22.7 



! 



54.5 
81.5 

76.5 



0.1 
0.4 



0.1 
0.8 



I 



52.3 
18.6 



47.7 
81.3 



0.1 



No 
trouble 



Standard error 
of percent 



0.7 



2.6 
0.6 

1.0 



0.8 



3.0 
1.1 

0.9 



3.0 
0.9 



2.6 
0.8 

1.0 



3.0 
1.1 

1.0 



3.0 
0.9 
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Table 4. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 vears of age bv trouble eettinc 
child to sleep, according to trouble getting child to take a nap when littleT with 
corresponding standard errors - - -• - ^ - — ^ ' 



United States, 1963-65 



Trouble getting child to take 
a nap when little — 
boys and girls 



Trouble getting child to sleep 



Total 



Trouble 



No 
trouble 



Un- 
known 



Percent of children 



Both sexes 

Getting child to nap 

Trouble 

No trouble-------- 

Boys 

Getting child to nap 

Trouble 

No trouble 

Girls 

Getting child to nap; 

Trouble 

No trouble- 



100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



12.2 



29.7 
9.8 

11.0 



24.9 
9.1 

13.5 



34.2 
10.6 



87.1 



70.3 
90.0 

88.6 



74.9 
90.8 

85.5 



0.7 



o.r 

0.2 
0.4 



0.2 
0.1 

1.0 



65.8 
89.1 0.3 



Trouble 



No 
trouble 



Standard error 
of percent 



0.6 



1.6 
0.6 

0.6 



2.3 
0.6 

0.8 



2.3 
0.7 



0.7 



1.6 
0.6 

0.6 



2.2 
0.6 

0.9 



2.3 
0.7 



Table 5. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 vears of age bv whether sleep Is 
affected by TV, radio, or movies, according to frequency of unpleasant dreams, with 
corresponding standard errors: United States, 1963-b5 





Slee 


p affected by TV. 


radio, or movies 


ri.c(^udi^^ K/L ullp i. c do all L. Qicelinis^" 














boys and girls 












! 




Total 


Yes 


No 


Unknown 


Yes 


No 












Standard 




Percent of 


children 


error of 












percent 




100. 0 


27 . 1 


70. 0 


2.9 


1.0 


1.1 


Dreams unpleasant: 
















100.0 


62.6 


34.. 1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.0 




100.0 


46.3 


50.; 


3.3 


1.3 


1.4 




100.0 


11.3 


86.7 


2.0 


0.8 


0.9 




100.0 


27.0 


70.1 


2.9 


0.9 


1.0 


Dreams unpleasant: 
















100.0 


65.4 


31.9 


2.7 


4.0 


4.3 




100.0 


47.2 


49.6 


3.2 


1.5 


1.5 




100.0 


10.8 


86.9 


2.3 


0.8 


1.0 




100.0 


27.2 


69.8 


3.0 


1.3 


1.4 


Dreams unpleasant: 
















100.0 


59.2 


36.8 


4.0 


8.6 


8.4 




100.0 


45.6 


51.1 


3.3 


1.5 


1.6 




100.0 


11.8 


86.4 


1.8 


1.2 


1.2 
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Table 6. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age b / frequency of un- 
pleasant dreams, according to frequency of sleepwalking, with corresponding standard 
errors: Unite: States, 1963-65 



Frequency of sleep- 
walking— boys and girls 



Both sexes 

Sleepwalks : 

Frequently---- 

Not often------ 

Never----- 

Boys- 

Sleepwalks: 

Frequently----' 

Not often------ 

Never---------- 

Girls 

Sleepwalks : 

Frequently---— 

Not often 

Never--— ----- 



Total 



Frequency of unpleasant drea-^s 



Fre- 
quent- 

ly 



Not 
often 



Never 



Un- 
known 



Percent of children 



100.0 


1.8 


41.8 


52.1 


4.3 


0.1 


1 2 


1.3 


100.0 


37.8 


36.9 


* 


5.4 


7.6 


7.9 




100.0 


6.1 


69.4 


21.6 


2.9 


1.3i 2.3 


2.3 


100.0 


1.1 


39.0 


55.6 


4.3 


0.1 


1.2 


1.3 


100.0 


2.0 


41.2 


52.0 


4.8 


0.2 


1.2 


1.4 


100.0 


34.0 


49.0 


ic 


6.1 


6.6 


— 

8.4 




100.0 


7.0 


67.5 


21.6 


3.9 


1.7 


2.6 


2.4 


100.0 


1.1 


38.3 


55.9 


4.7 


0.1 


1.2 


1.3 


100.0 


1.6 


42.4 


52.1 


3.9 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 


100.0 


41.1 


26.3 




4.9 


14.0 


12.0 




100.0 


5.0 


71.7 


21.5 


1.8 


1.2 


3.2 


3.4 


100.0 


1.0 


39.8 


55.3 


3.9 


0.. 


..3_ 


1.5 



Fre- 
quent- 

ly 



Not ; 

often : 



Never 



Standard erroj. of 
percent 



22 



Table 7. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age bv sleeping arrangements at 
home, according to frequency of slc*>ping away from home without faraily'.with corresponding stand- 
ard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Frequency of 
sleeping away from Xo^dl 

home without 
family— boys and 
girls 


Sleeping arrangements at home 


Sleeps 
alone 

in 
sepa- 
rate 
room 


Shares room with: 


Shares bed with: 


Broth- 
er 


Sis- 
ter 


Par- 
ent 


Other 
per- 
son 


Broth- 
er 


Sis- 
ter 


Par- 
ent 


Un- 

Other known 
per- 
son 



Percent of children 



Both sexes--- 



Sleeps away from 
home ; 

Frequently 

A few times — 
Ne ve r 



Boys- 



Sleeps away from 
home : 

Frequently 

A few times 

Never 



Girls- 



Sleeps away from 
home : 

Frequently 

A few times 

Never 



Both sexes 



Sleeps away from 
home : 

Frequent ly 

A few t imes- 

Never— — 



Boys- 



Sleeps away from 
home : 

Frequently - 

A few times 

Never 



Girls- 



Sleeps away from 
home : 

Frequently-- 

A few times - 

Never 



100.0 


25.2 


23.5 


18.8 


2.5 


0,8 


10.8 


12.6 


2.1 


0.7 


1 3.0 


lUU . U 
100.0 
100.0 


38 .8 
28.5 
19.9 


16, 3 
25.1 
25.6 


24.9 
20.6 
17.0 


1.5 
2.2 
3.2 


0.4 
0.8 
0.8 


6.5 
8,4 
15.0 


8.9 
12.6 
14.6 


2.2 
1.4 
3.0 


0.4 
0.5 
0.9 


0.5 
1.4 
1.7 


100.0 


25.0 


40.6 


5.4 


2.5 


0.8 


19.9 


1.3 


1.5 


0.5 


2.5 


. 100. 0 
100.0 
, 100.0 


39.9 
28.4 
20.6 


36.4 
44.1 
41.0 


3.8 
5.9 
5.4 


0.5 
2.1 
3.2 


1.2 
0.5 
0.9 


16.1 
16.2 
24.8 


- - 

0.7 
1.4 
1.3 


1.5 
0.8 
2.2 


0.0 
0.4 
0.6 


— „ 

1.3 
1.4 


' 100.0 


25.4 


6.0 


32.6 


2.5 


0.8 


1.3 


24.3 


2.6 


0.8 


3,7 


i 

100.0 1 

! 100.0 

^ 100.0 1 

1 


38.8 
28.2 
17.5 


4.0 
7.9 
4.9 


37.6 
33.5 
31.9 


2.1 
2.2 
3.1 


1.0 
0.8 


0.6 
1.1 
2.0 


13.8 
22.4 
31.6 


2.7 
1.9 
3.8 


0.7 
0.6 
1.2 


0.8 
1,6 
2.2 


1 

i 

1 






Standard error of 


percent 










1 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.2 


0.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.2 


0.1 




I * * ' 


2.3 
1.4 
1.2 


1.4 
0.7 
1.4 


2.3 
1.1 
1.1 


0.6 
0.3 
0.5 


0.2 
0.1 
0.2 


0.9 
0.8 
1.7 


1.8 
1.2 
1.2 


0.6 
0.2 
0.3 


0.2 
0.1 
0.1 




j 


1.3 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


1.8 


0,2 


0.2 


0.1 




1 
1 

• . • 


3.8 
1.7 
1.4 


3.8 
1.2 
2.1 


1.4 
0.5 
0.7 


0.5 
0.4 
0.5 


0.7 
0.2 
0.2 


2.5 
1.5 
2.8 


0.7 
0.4 
0.2 


0.6 
0.2 
0.3 


0.0 
0,2 
0.2 






1.2 


0.3 


1.7 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


1.9 


0.3 


0,2 




... 1 


2.9 
1.6 
1,4 


1.2 
0.6 
0.5 


3.5 
2.3 
2.0 


0.9 
0.3 
0.6 


0.0 
0.2 
0.3 


0.4 
0.3 
0.5 


2.9 
2.1 
2.6 


0.7 
0.4 
0.4 


0,4 
0,2 
0,3 
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Table 8, Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by degree of selectivity with 
food, according to degree of tension or nervousness, with corresponding standard er^-ors : United 
States, 1963-65 



Degree of selectivity with food 



Degree of tension or 
nervousness— boys 
and girls 



Both sexes- 



Degree of tension or 
iiK^L N/ ousness ! 

Rather high strung- 

Moderately tense 

Moderately relaxed- 

Unusually calm and 
relaxed 



Bovs 

Degree of tension or 
nervousness : 

Rather high strung- 
Mode rate ly tense- 
Moderately relaxed- 

Unusually calra and 
relaxed- ---- 



Girls- 



Degree of tension or 
nervousness : 

Rather high strung- 
Moderate ly tense- 
Moderately relaxed- 

Unusually calm and 
relaxed 



Total ' 



Eats 
nearly 

all 
kinds 



Dis- 
likes 
only a 

few 
kinds 



Some- j Will 
what I not 
fussy j eat 
about many 
kinds I kinds 



Un- 
known 



Eats 
nearly 

all 
kinds 



Dis- I Some- . Will 

likes what ' riot 

only a | fussy | 

few : about ; many 

I kinds j kinds ! kinds 



100,0 



100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



Percent of children 
44.3 31.8 15.8 7.0 1.1 



41.2 
38.6 
47.6 

52.4 
44.7 



44.1 
39.0 
47.9 

50.6 
43.8 



38.2 
38.3 
47.2 

54.3 



27.5 
35.5 
31.7 

29.1 
31.9 



27.1 
35.9 
31.7 

29.2 
31.7 



28.0 
35.0 
31.8 

29.0 



18.5 
18.3 
14.3 

11.3 
15.5 



16.6 
19.2 
J3.5 

12.2 
16.1 



20.6 
17.3 
15.0 

10.4 



11.4 
6.8 
5.6 

6.3 
6.7 



1.3 
0.7 
0.8 

0.8 
1.2 



I 



10.9 
5.1 
6.0 

6.7 
7.3 



12.0 
8.8 
5.3 

5.9 



1.3 
0.8 
0.9 

1.3 
1.1 



1.2 
0.5 
0.6 

0.4 



Standard error or percent 
1.3 1.1 0.5 0.6 



1.8 
2.0 
1.3 

2.1 
1.6 



1.6 
1.4 
1.0 

2.4 
1.1 



2.1 
2.8 
1.6 

3.1 ; 

1.3 i 



1.9 
1.4 
1.1 

3.1 
1.2 



2.5 
2.0 
1.8 

2.8 



1.8 
2.1 
1.4 

2.8 



0.9 
1.3 
0.6 

1.3 
0.7 



1.7 
1.7 
0.9 

2.2 
0.7 



1.6 
1.6 
0.9 

1.7 
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Table 9. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6*11 years of age by numbe-r of friends, 
according to willingness to make new friends, with corresponding standard errors: 
United States, 1963-65 



Number of friends 



Willingness to make 




1 


















new friends— boys 








Many 
good 
friends 










Many 

good 
friends 




and girls 


Total 


Only a 
few 


A good 
number 


Un- 
known 


Only 
few 


a 


A good 
number 








Percent of children 




Standard error of 




















percent 




Both sexes 


100.0 


37.4 


46.3 


15.2 


1.1 




3 


1 o 
1 . Z 


U. 


8 


Making friends; 






















0(JlllcWilct L Oily 


100.0 


55.9 


36.7 


6.0 


1 L 


1. 


5 


1.6 


0. 


u 




100.0 


37.4 


49. 7 


12.3 


0.6 


1, 




1.6 


1. 


1 


vciy uu L gu J.iig^" 






















makes friends 
























100.0 


28.1 


49.0 


22.3 


0.6 


1. 


6 


1.5 


0. 


9 




100.0 


36.3 


47.2 


15.6 


0.9 


1. 


5 


1.4 


1. 


0 


Making friends: 
























100.0 


56.4 


36.5 


6.0 


1.1 


2. 


1 


2.1 


1. 


0 


About average 


100.0 


37.7 


50.0 


12.1 


0.2 


2. 


2 


2.0 


1. 


4 


Very outgoing- 






















makes friends 
























100.0 


25.5 


50.4 


23.2 


0.9 


1. 


7 


2.0 


1. 


2 




100.0 


38.5 


45.5 


14.8 


1.2 


1. 


4 


1.3 


1. 


0 


Making friends: 






















Somewhat shy 


100.0 


55.4 


36.9 


6.0 


1.7 


2. 


1 


2.0 


0. 


8 




100.0 


37.1 


49.4 


12.5 


1.0 


1. 


9 


1.8 


1. 


4 


Very outgoing- 






















makes friends 
























100.0 


30.8 


47.5 


21.4 


0.3 


1. 


8 


1.4 


1. 


5 
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Table 10. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by number of friends, 
according to ability to get along with other children, with corresponding standard 
errors: United States, 1963-65 ^ 



Ability to get 
along with other 
children— boys and 
girls 



Both sexes-- 



Getting along with 
others : 

No difficulty— 
is well liked— 

As well as most 
children-------- 



Has difficulty 
with many chil- 
dren — 



Boys- 



Getting along with 
others : 

No difficulty— 
is well liked — 

As well as most 
children--—--— 



Has difficulty 
with many chil- 
dren 



Girls- 



Getting along with 
others : 

No difficulty— 
is well liked— 

As well as most 
children------- 



Has difficulty 
with many chil- 
dren 




100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



Number of friends 



A good 
number 



Many 
good 
friends 



Percent of cnildren 



37.4 



46.3 



29.8 
41.4 

74.4 
36.3 



40.2 



74.3 



38.5 



31.8 
42.6 

74.7 



47.6 
47.9 

19.3 
47.2 



15.2 



21.9 
10.0 

4.2 
15.6 



27.7 48.3 



49.3 



18.4 



45.5 



47.0 
46.4 

20.4 



23.3 
10.0 

5.0 
14.8 



20.5 
10.1 

3.2 



Un- 
known 



l.i 



Only a I A good ^^">; 

few , number L^.. 
1^ I friends 



Standard error of 
percent 



1.3 



0.7 
0.7 

2.1 
0.9 



0.7 
0.5 

2.3 
1.2 



0.7 
0.9 

1.7 



1.6 
1.4 

2.3 
1.4 



1.8 
1.4 

2.2 
1.4 



1.7 
1.8 

4.1 



1.2 



1.4 
1.5 

2.3 
1.4 



1.8 
1.5 

2.2 
1.3 



1.6 
1.9 

3.6 
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Table 11, Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by ability to get 

along with other children, according to degree of temper, with corresponding standard 
errors- United States, 1963-65 

Ability to get along with other children 



Degree of temper- 
boys and girls 



Total 



No 
diffi« 
culty— 
Is 
well 
liked 



As 
well 

as 
most 
chil- 
dren 



Has 
diffi- 
culty 
with 
many 
chil- 
dren 



Un- 
known 



Percent of children 



Both sexes 100,0 



45,9 ' 49,2 



Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong 
temper--- -------- 

Occasional strong 
temper- ---------- 



! 100,0 

; 100,0 

Mildly angry once ' 
in a while 100,0 

Hardly ever angry j 100,0 



33,8 

43,7 

49,5 
58,9 



52,7 

53,0 

48,1 
39,0 



Boys- 



, 100,0 



43,8 ■ 50,9 



Degree of temper: 
Frequent strong 



4,3 

13,3 

3,0 

2,1 
1,5 

4,7 





; 100,0 

i 


32. 


4 


53.6 


13,7 


Occasional strong 














100.0 


43. 


0 


53,5 


3,0 


Mildly angry once 














100.0 




6 


50,0 


2,1 


Hardly ever angry--- 


100.0 


1 56. 


0 


41,3 


2,3 


Girls 


100.0 


^ 48. 


1 ' 


47,4 


3,8 


Degree of temper: 













Frequent strong 














100.0 


' 35. 


7 , 


51,4 


12,7 


Occasional strong 














100.0 


44. 


4 • 


52,3 


3,0 


Mildly angry once 














100.0 , 


' 51. 


1 


46,4 


2,2 


Hardly ever angry 


100.0 1 

i 


61. 


1 1 

1 


37,3 


0,9 



0,6 

0,2 

0,3 

0,3 
0,6 

0,6 

0,3 

0,5 

0,3 
0,4 

0,7 

0,2 

0,3 

0,3 
0,7 



No 
diffi- 
culty- 
is 
well 
liked 



As 
well 

as 
most 
chil- 
dren 



Has 
diffi- 
cultv 
with 
manv 
chil- 
dren 



Standard error of 
percent 

1,1 ' 1,1 ' 



1,7 

1,0 

1,4 
2,7 

1,1 



2,0 

1,4 

2.0 
3.1 

1,4 



2,3 

1,3 

1,5 
3,4 



1,9 

1,1 

1,4 
2,7 

1,2 



2,6 

1,7 

2.0 
3,1 

1.3 



2.6 
1.2 

1.4 : 

L 



0.3 

0.8 

0,5 

0,4 
0,4 

0,4 

1,3 

0,5 

0,4 
0,7 

0,4 

1,2 

0,6 

0,6 
0,3 
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Table 12. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 vears of age bv frequency of un- 
pleasant dreams, according to fear of being lefc alone in dark, with corresponding 
standard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Frequency of unpleasant dreains 



Fear of being left alone 
in dark — boys and 
girls 



'IT 



Total 



Fre- 
quent- 



Not 
often 



Never 



Un- 
known 



Percent of children 





100.0 


1.8 


41.8 


52.1 


4.3 


0.^ 


' 1.2 


1.3 


Fear of dark: 












i — 

i 






100.0 


3.8 


53.5 


39.0 


3.7 


0.6 


1.9 


2.0 




100.0 


1.2 


38.2 


56.3 


4.3 


0.1 


1.2 


1.3 




100.0 

( 


2.0 


41.2 


52.0 


4.8 


0.2 


1.2 


1.4 


Fear of dark: 




















100.0 


4.4 


56.1 


36.5 


3.0 


0.9 


2.6 


2.4 




100.0 


1.3 


37.2 


56.4 


5.1 


0.1 


1.3 


1.5 




100.0 


1.6 


42.4 


52.1 


3.9 


0.2 


1.5 

L 


1.5 


Fear of dark: 




















100.0 


3.2 


51.3 


41.2 


4.3 


0.7 


1.9 


2.1 




100.0 


1.1 


39.2 


56.2 


3.5 


0.2 


1.6 


1.6 



Fre- 
ient 



quent- ! ^^J^ ' Never 
^ ■ often i 



Standard error of 
percent 



Table 13» Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 vears of age by whether sleep is 
affected by TV, radio, or movies , according to fear of being left alone in dark, with 
corresponding standard errors : United States , 1963-65 



Fear of being left alone in 
dark— boys and girls 



Sleep affected by TV, radio, or movies 



Total 



Yes 



No Unknown 



Both sexes- 



Fear of dark: 

Afraid 

Not afraid- 



Boys 

Fear of dark: 
Af raid----- 
Not afraid- 



Girls- 



Fear of dark: 

Afraid 

Not afraid-' 



Percent of children 



100.0 ' 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 I! 
100.0 li 



27.1 70.0 



40.8 
22.7 



57.0 
74.4 



27.0, 70.1 



43.1 
22.4 



55.4 
74.5 



27.2 69.8 



38.9 
23.1 



58.3 
74.3 



2._9 

2.2 
2.8 

2.9 



1.5 
3.1 

3.0 



2.8 
2.6 



No 



Standard 
error of 
percent 

1.0 : 



1.6 
1.0 

0.9 



1.^ 

1.7 
1.1 

1.0 



2.3 
1.0 

1.3 



2.5 

1.2 



2.4 
1.1 

1.4 



2.4 
1.3 
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Table 14 Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age bv sleeping arrangements at 
no'-e, according to feur of being left alone in dark, with corresponding standard errors: IMited 



Sleeping arrangements at hon^e 



f fMr of be I ' 
Iv^l alone in 
dark— bo\s and 
ui rl s 



Total : alone 



sepa- 
rate 
room 



Both sexus 100.0 



25.2 



lY'dr of d«irk: 

Afraid - 100.0 

Not afraid 100.0 



100.0 



Foar of dark- 

Afraid 100.0 

Not afraid 100.0 



Cirls- 



100.0 



Tear of dark 

Afraid 100.0 

Not afraid ' 100.0 



18.8 
27.8 

25.0 



19.0 
27.2 

25.4 



Shares room with* 


Shares bed with • 


! 

i 

Broth-i Sis - 
er ' ter 

i 

1 


Par-' 0^^" 

ent P"- 

son 

I 


Broth- 
er 


Sis - 
ter 


i 

Par-i 0^^^^: 

ent ! P^^- 

1 son I 

. i ; 



IJn- 



23.5 



18.6 
28.5 



20.1 
25.1 

40.6 



36.1 
42.5 

6.0 



6.3 
6.1 



Percent of children 
18.8 I 2.5 1 0.8 10.8 12.6 2.1 



19.3 1 4.4 
19.2 I 2.0 

5.41 2.5 



0.7 
0.9 

0.8 



6.71 4.3 
5.2j 1.9 

32.6 i 2.5 



0.7 
0.8 

0.8 



30.1 j 4.4 
34 . 6 I 2.0 



0.6 
0.9 



12.8 
10.3 

19.9 



16.5 4.5 
11.5 1.4 



25.6 
18.6 

1.3 



1.7 
1.3 



1.3 



1.9 
1.2 

24.3 



29.0 
22.9 



5.6 
1.6 



0.7 



0.9 
0.6 



1.5 0.5 



3.1 ; 0.7 
1.1 ! 0.5 



2.6 0.8 



1.0 
0.8 



3.0 



2.0 
1.2 

2.5 



1.9 
1.0 

3.7 



2.7 
1.3 



I 



Standard error of percent 



Roth sexes ' 


1.1 1 


0 


.7 


0 


.9 


0 


.2 


i ° 


.1 


1 


.0 


1. 


0 


0 


.1 




.1 ! 




[--■ 

Fear of dark : i 


- - -Tf- — - ' i 

; 1 i 






























\" 






Afraid ' 


1.5 1 


1 


.6 


1 


.4 


0 


.6 


0 


.2 


1 


.3 


1. 


5 


0 


.6 


0 


.2 






... ; 1.3 


0 


.7 


0 




0 


.2 


0 


2 


1 


.0 


1. 


0 


0 


.2 


0 


.1 




Bo\s 


... ' 1.3 \ 


1 


.4 


0 


.4 


0 


.3 




2 


1 


.8 

1 


0. 


2 


0 


.2 


0 


1 




Fe.ir of dark: 


, i 1 
1 ' 






























1 — 








2.1 ; 


2 


.6 


0 


.8 


0 


7 


0 


3 


2 


5 


0. 


4 


0 


.5 


0 


3 






1.4 


1 


.3 


0 


.5 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


8 


0. 


3 


0 


.2 


0 


1 






1.2 


0 


.3 


1 


.7 


0 


3 0 


1 


0 


3 


1. 


9 


0 


.3 


0 


2 




Verv of dark: 








— 

































1.7 


1 


.0 


2 


.1 


0 


8 


0. 


3 


0. 




2. 


8 


0 


.8 


0. 


3 






1.4, 


0 


.4 


1 


.9 


0. 


3 


0. 


1 


0. 


3 


1. 


8 


0 


3 


0. 


2 ; 

1 
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Table 15. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years ot a^e hv decree of Lension or ncrvousne. . 
_^ accordir.g to degree of temper, with correspondiim ^.tandard errors: United States, lMb3-h5 



Defc;rec^ oi tension or nervousness 



Degree of temper- 
boys and girls 



Both sexes 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong 
temper-- 

Oc cas iona 1 strong 
temper--- 

Mildly angry once 
in a while 

Hardly ever angry 

Boys---------- - — - 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong 
temper—- 

Oc cas iona 1 strong 
temper- 

Mi Id 1 y angry once 
in a while 

Hardly ever angry-- — 
Girls 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong 
temper — 

Occasional strong 
temper------ 

Mii ily angry once 
in a while 

Haroly ever angry 



Total 



j ; I L'nusu 

Rather Moder- ^oder- i allv 

high j ately 
strung ' tense 



ate Is 

re- 
laxed 



100.0 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100,0 

100.0 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



call? 
and 
re- 
laxed 



Un 
known 



Percent of children 



17.1 



42.6 

15.5 

9.9 
7.2 

;7.6 



43.2 

13,9 

9.9 
6.9 

16.6 



41.8 

17.4 

10.0 
7.4 



27.5 



45.8 



26.8 

34.8 

24.5 
18.8 

29.4 



27.5 

36.9 

26.5 
17.9 

25.5 



26.0 

32.2 

22.7 
19.5 



25.4 

43.2 

56.2 
52.0 

43.3 



8.8 



4.9 

6.0 

8.9 
21.3 

9.0 



I 



24.0 

41.8 

54.1 
51.8 

48.4 



27.2 

44.8 

58.1 
52.1 



4.9 

7.0 

9.1 
22.6 

8.7 



4.9 

8.7 
20.4 



1 




j 

1 Rather 


Moder 




atel V 


' strun^ 

1 


tense 



0.8 



0.3 

0.5 

0.5 
0.7 

0.7 



0.4 

0.3 

0.4 
0.8 

0.5 



0.1 

0.7 

0.5 
0.6 



Moder- ' .i 1 1 v 

a t e 1 \ c a 1 n 

re- aiui 

laxed > re- 

I laxed 



Standard error ol perci-nt 



0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 
1.2 

0.6 



1.8 

1.2 

0.9 
1.6 

0.6 



1.9 

1.2 

0.7 
1.6 



0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 
1.9 

0.9 



1.6 

1.5 

1.7 
1.8 

1.0 



2.1 

1.5 

1.4 
2. 7 



0. 7 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 
2.6 

0.8 



2.1 

1.3 

1.6 
3.0 

" .0 



2.5 

1.9 

1.5 
3.5 
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Table 16. Percent di str j.bution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by frequency of un* 
pleasant dreams, according to degree of tension or nervousness, with corresponding 
standard errors: United States, 1963-*65 



Degree of tension or 
nervousness— boys 
and girls 



Both sexes- 

Degree of tension or 
nervousness : 

Rather high strung- 

Moderately tense--- 

Moderately relaxed- 

Unusually calm and 
relaxed — 

Boys--- — 

Degree of tension or 
nervousness : 

Rather high strung- 

Moderately tense — 

Moderately relaxed- 

Unusually calm and 
relaxed 

Girls 

Degree of tension or 
nervousness : 

Rather high strung' 

Moderately tense--« 

Moderately relaxed* 

Unusually calm and 
relaxed-------- 



Frequency of unpleasant dreams 



Total 



Fre- 
quent- 

ly 



Not 
often 



Never 



Un- 
knovm 



Percent of children 



100.0 


1.8 


41.8 


52.1 


4.3 


0.1 


1.2 


1.3 


100.0 


4.9 


50.5 


39.8 


4.8 


0.6 


1.7 


1.8 


iOO.O 


1.8 


48.2 


45.4 


4.6 


0.3 


1.4 


1.6 


100.0 


0.9 


36.9 


58.2 


4.0 


0.2 


1.4 


1.4 


100.0 


0.6 


31.1 


63.5 


4.8 


0.5 


2.5 


2.8 


100.0 


2.0 


41.2 


52.0 


4.8 


0.2 


1.2 


1.4 


100.0 


5.7 


48.5 


41.0 


4.8 


0.9 


2.7 


2.4 


100.0 


1.8 


49.7 


44.1 


4.4 


0.4 


1.6 


1.8 


100.0 


0.7 


35.2 


59.4 


4.7 


0.2 


1.6 


1.8 


100.0 


0.9 


29.8 


62.6 


6.7 


0.8 


3.2 


3.8 


100.0 


1.6 


42.4 


52.1 


3.9 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 


100.0 


3.9 


52.8 


38.4 


4.9 


0.7 


2.4 


2.9 


100.0 


1.9 


46.4 


47.0 


4.7 


0.4 


2.0 


2.1 


100.0 


1.0 


38.6 


57.1 


3.3 


0.3 


1.8 


1.6 


100.0 


0.4 


32.5 


64.4 


2.7 


0.4 


2.9 


3.0 



Fre- 
quent- 

ly 



Not ! 
often ' 



Never 



Standard error of 
percent 
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Table 17. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by trouble getting 
child to bed, according to degree of temper, with corresponding standard errors: United 
States, 1963-05 



Trouble getting child to bed 



Degree of temper^ 
boys and girls 



i Total 



Trouble 



No 



Un- 



trouble , known 



Percent of children 



Both sexes 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong temper 

Occasional strong temper 

Mildly angry once In a while 

Hardly ever angry--------------- 

Boys 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong temper 

Occasional strong temper-------- 

Mlldly angry once In a while 

Hardly ever angry--------------- 

Girls 

Degree of temper: 

Frequent strong temper 

Occasional strong temper 

Mildly angry once In a while 

Hardly ever angry--------------- 



Trouble 



No 
trouble 



Standard error 
of percent 



100.0 

1 


22,1 

1 


77 3 


n f\ 


n 7 
u. / 


j u . 0 


1 nn n 


3^. 3 


1 67.4 


0. 3 


2.0 


1 

2.0 


100.0 


25.1 


i 74.6 


0,3 


1.0 


i 1.0 


100.0 


18.0 


81.6 


0,4 


1.0 


1.0 


100.0 


12.9 


; 87.0 


: 0,1 

1 


1.4 


1 


100.0 ' 


21.5 


78.1 


0,4 


1.0 


1.0 


1 .,.oi 


31.7 


68.. 


0.3 


2.0 


1 

i 
i 

! 2.0 


100.0 1 


22.7 


77.1 


0.2 


1.4 


1.4 


100.0 


17.7 


82.1 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 


100.0 


11.3 


88.5 


0.2 


1.7 


1.8 


100.0 


22.7 


76.5 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


100.0 


33.2 


66.6 


0.2 


2.5 


2.6 


100.0 


28.0 


71.6 


0.4 


1.4 


1.4 


100.0 


18.3 


81.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.3 


100.0 


14.0 


86.0 




1.8 


1.8 


- . _ _ _ J, 
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Table 18- Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of -"ge by frequency of 
sleeping away from home without family , according to ownership and care of pets, with 
corresponding standard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Owning and caring for 
pets— boys and girls 



Both sexes--— 

Owns pet and cares for 
it: 

Usually 

Not usually but often— < 

Sometimes but not 
of ten— -— -----------< 

Not at all 

Does not own pet-------- « 

Boys 

Owns pet and cares for 
it: 

Usually----------- — ---. 

Not usually but often--- 

Sometimes but not 
often 

Not at all 

Does not own pet---------' 

Girls 

Owns pet and cares for 
it: 

Usually 

Not usually but often--- 

Sometimes but not 
of t en-- --------- ----- 

Not at all 

Does not own pet---------« 



Frequency of sleeping av;ay from home 



Total 

1 


Fre- 
quent- 
ly 


A few 
times 


Never 


Un- 
known 


Fre- 
quent- 
ly 


A few 
times 


Never 




Percent 


of children 




Standard error of 
percent 


100.0 


9.1 


45.8 


42.6 


2 5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


100.0 


13 7 


51.4 


32.7 




1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


100.0 


11.7 


48.0 


37.1 


3.2 


1.4 


2.6 


2.3 


100.0 


9.0 


48.8 


39.2 


3.0 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


100.0 


6.0 


43.3 


48.1 


2.6 


1.2 


3.2 


3.1 


100.0 


6.6 


41.3 


49.8 


2.3 


0.5 


2.0 




1 on ^ 


ft 1 


43.1 


47.7 




0.5 


1.4 


1.7 


100.0 


10. 3 


49.9 


37.8 




1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


100.0 


8.2 


43.7 


42.9 


3.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


100.0 


5.3 


44.6 


46.7 


3.4 


0.8 


2.1 


2.1 


100.0 


4.5 


39.2 


55.1 


1.2 


1.6 


3.5 


3.7 


100.0 


5.5 


38.1 


54.0 


2.4 


0.6 


2.2 


2.4 


100.0 


11.4 


48.6 


37.4 


2.6 


0.9 


1.5 


1.6 


100.0 


17.9 


53.4 


V6.2 


2.5 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


100.0 


16.0 


50.8 


30.0 


3.2 


2.3 


4.5 


3.9 


100.0 


12.7 


53.0 


31.7 


2.6 


1.3 


2.0 


1.8 


100.0 


7.2 


46.5 


42.6 


3.7 


1.9 


4.4 


4.4 


100.0 


7.8 


44.3 


45.7 


2.2 


0.8 


2.1 


2.2 
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Table 19. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age bv menbcrship in 
scouting groups, according to membership in classes or clubs in the arts, with cor- 
responding standard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Membership in classes 
or clubs in the arts- 
boys and girls 



Both sexes 

Art groups: 

None-------- — ' 

One 

Two 

Boys 

Art groups: 

None----------- 

One 

Two 

Girls - 

Art groups : 

None----------- 

One 

Two 



Total 



Membership in scouting groups 

T 



None 



One 



Two 



Percent of children 



100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



78.1 



21.5 0.4 



81.5 
59.0 
51.1 

81.8 



83.5 
66.9 
59.7 

74.2 



79.2 
55.0 
46.3 



18.2 
40.2 
48.2 

17.9 



16.2 
32.8 
38.3 

25.3 



20.4 
44.0 
53.7 



0.3 
0.8 
0.7 

0.3 



0.2 
0.4 
2.0 

0.5 



0.4 
1.0 
0.0 



None I One | Two 

Standard error of 
percent 



1.2 



1.1 
2.6 
6.3 

1.4 



1.4 
2.9 
9.3 

1.4 



1.1 
3.5 
6.7 



1.2 



1.0 , 

I 

2.6 j 
6.2 ' 

\ 
I 

1.4 



1.4 

3.0 



1.4 



1.1 
3.5 
6.7 
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Table 20. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by sleeping arrange- 
ments at home, according to membership in classes or clubs in the arts, with corre- 
sponding standard errors: United States, 1963-65 



Sleeping arrangements at home 



Membership in 
classes or clubs 
in the arts — 
boys and girls 




Both sexes- 



Sleeps 
alone 

in 
sepa- 
rate 
room 



Art groups: 
None 



Two- 



Boys- 



Art groups: 

None 

One 

Two 



Girls - i 100.0 



Art groups: 

None 

One 

Two 



Sleeps 
alone 

but 
shares 

room 



Shares 
bed 



Un- 
known 



Percent of children 



100.0 


25.2 


45. C 


26.2 


3.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


] DO.O 


22.7 


46.9" 


28.7 


1.7 


1.1 


1.7 


2.1 


100.0 


40.9 


44.3 


13.7 


1.1 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


100.0 


53.7 


34.2 


11.4 


0.7 


4.5 


4.8 


3.0 


100.0 


25.0 


49.3 


23.2 


2.5 


1.3 


1.4 


2.0 


100.0 


23.5 


50.1 


25.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


2.2 


100.0 


39.1 


49.8 


10.0 


l.I 


3.8 


3.6 


1.7 


100.0 


60.7 


33.3 


6.0 




7.8 


7.2 


3.4 


100.0 


25.4 


41.9 


29.0 


3.7 


1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


100.0 


21.7 


43.3 


33.0 


2.0 


1.2 


2,0 


2.3 


100.0 


41.8 


41.5 


15.6 


1,1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


100.0 


49.7 

1 


34.7 


14.4 


1.2 


^'♦.5 


5.8 


3.8 



Sleeps 
alone 

in 
sepa- 
rate 
room 



Sleeps 
alone 

but 
shares 

room 



Shares 
bed 



Standa"*-d error of 
percent 
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Table 21 Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by frequency of 
sleeping away from home without family, according to membership in classes or clubs 
in the arts, with corresponding standard errors: United States, 1963-65 











Frequency of sleeping away 


from home 




Membership 


in classes 


















or clubs 


in 


the arts — 




1 








Fre- 
quent - 

ly 






boys 


and 


girls 


Total 


Fre- 
quent- 

ly 


A few 
times 


Never 


Un- 
known 


A few 
times 


Never 










Percent 


of children 




Standard error of 
















percent 




Both 




1 nn n 


9.1 


45,8 


42.6 


9 S 


0,6 


1.4 


1.6 


Art groups: 




























100,0 




44.1 


45,8 


^ . J 


0,6 


1.5 


x,8 








100.0 




55,3 


24.6 


4 .0 


1.6 


2.0 


1.4 








100,0 


19,3 


57,6 


20,8 


2,3 


3.2 


4.6 


4.2 








100,0 


6,7 


43.1 


47.7 


2,5 


0.5 


1.4 


1.7 


Art groups: 




























100,0 


6,0 


42,0 


49.7 


2,3 


0,5 


1.6 


1.8 








100,0 


15,2 


52.1 


28,8 


3.9 


2.1 


3.0 


2.9 








100.0 


8.9 




26,4 


4.0 


3.7 




5.7 








100.0 


11 A 


48,6 


37,4 


2.6 


0,9 


1.5 


1.6 


Art groups: 




























100,0 


10.0 


46,5 


41.2 


2.3 


0,8 


1.7 


2.0 








100.0 


16,5 


57,0 


22.4 


4.1 


2.0 


2,2 


1.4 








100,0 

I 


25.1 


55,9 


17.7 


1.3 


4,7 


5,0 


4.7 
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Table 22. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by frequency of 
sleeping away from home without family, according to membership in scouting groups 
with corresponding standard errors: United States, 1963-65 ' 



Frequency of sleeping away from home 



nemDerbnip in scoucing 


Total 

1 


Fre- 
quent- 

ly 


A few 
times 


Never 


Un- 
known 


Fre- 
quent- 
ly 


A ftA- 
times 


\ever 






Perce. •^ 


of children 




Standard error of 
percent 




100.0 


9.1 


45.8 


42.6 




0.6 


1.4 






2.5 


1.6 


Scouting groups: 




















100.0 


7.3 


42.7 


47.6 


2.4 


0.5 




1.7 




1.6 




100.0 


15.2 


56.9 


24.8 


3.1 


1.4 


1.9 






1.5 




100.0 


26.4 


42.5 


31.1 




12.2 


10.1 


10.4 








100.0 


6.7 


43.1 


47.7 




0.5 


1.4 


1.7 




2.5 


Scouting groups: 




















100.0 


5.4 


41.1 


51.0 


2.5 


0.4 


1.6 


1.8 




100.0 


12.5 


52.4 


32.6 


2.^ 


1.7 


2.6 


2.4 




100.0 


28.1 


21.1 


50.9 




33.7 


22.0 


28.5 




100.0 


11.4 


48.6 


37.4 


2.6 


0.9 


1.5 


1.6 


Scouting groups: 




















100.0 


9.4 


44.7 


43.7 


2.2 


0.8 


1.7 


1.9 




100.0 


17.3 


60.1 


19.0 


3.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 




100.0 


25.4 


55.4 


19.2 




11.7 


12.5 


10.8 



Table 23. Percent distribution of boys and girls 6-11 years of age by regular family 
tasks, according to membership in scouting groups, with corresponding standard errors: 
United States, 1963-65 







Regular tasks assigned 


Membership in 
boys 


scouting groups — 
and girls 


Tn ^a 1 
1 U Lex L 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 

or 
more 


Yes , 
none 
listed 


Un- 
known 










Percent of children 






Both sexes- 




100.0 


21.2 


15.6 


r.8.4 


33.3 


1.0 


0.5 




Scouting groups: 




iUU. u 
100.0 
100.0 


24.4 
10. 0 
7.3 


16.4 
13.1 
15.1 


27.6 
30.7 
27.3 


29.9 
45.2 
50.3 


1.0 


0.5 






0.8 
















100.0 


22.3 


15.6 


27.1 


33.6 


1.1 


0.3 






Scouting groups: 




1 on 0 

L \J\J . \J 

100.0 


24.9 
10.6 
10.6 


16.1 
13.4 
8.6 


26.8 
28.0 
38.5 


30.7 
46.8 
42.3 


1.1 


0.4 






1.0 


0.2 














1 an n 
iUU. U 


20.0 


15.7 


29.9 


32.9 


0.8 


0.7 






Scouting groups: 




100.0 


23.7 
9.5 
5.3 


16.6 
13.0 
19.1 


29.0 
32.7 
20.6 


29.0 
44.0 
55.0 


0.9 
0.6 


0.8 






0.2 
















Standard 


error 


of percent 




Both sexes- 








1.0 


0.9 


1.6 


0.2 


0.1 








1.2 


Scouting groups : 
None---- — ----- 




... 


1.3 
0.9 
5.4 


1.0 
1.1 
10.1 


1.0 
1.4 
8.2 


1.6 
1.9 
9.6 


0.3 
0.2 


0.1 
0.1 










... 












1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.6 


0.3 


0.1 








Scouting groups: 








1.3 
1.6 
25.0 


1.1 
2.0 
26.5 


1.7 
1.9 
27.8 


0.3 
0.3 


0.1 
0.2 




... 
... 


1.3 
1.5 
10.6 


















1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.7 


0.2 


0.1 






. • . 


Scouting groups : 






1.5 
1.4 


1.1 
1.1 
11.6 


1.2 
2.3 
9.6 


1.7 
2.5 
12.0 


0.3 
0.2 


0.1 
0.2 








... 




... 


6.6 
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APPENDIX I 
STATISTICAL NOTES 



Sample Design 

t The sample design for the second cycle of the 
Health Examination Survey, similar to the one used for 
the first cycle, was that of a multistage, stratified 
probability sample of loose clusters of persons in land- 
based segments. Successive elements dealt with in the 
process of sampling are primary sampling unit (PSU), 
census enumeration district (ED), segment, household, 
eligible child (LC), and, finally, the sample child (SC). 

At the first stage, tH nearly 2,000 PSU's into 
which the United SLites (including Hawaii and Alaska) 
has been divided and then grouped into 357 strata for 
use in the Current Population Survey and the Health 
Interview Survey were further grouped into 40 super- 
strata for use in Cycle II of the Health Examination 
Survey. The average size of each Cycle II stratum was 
4.5 million persons, and all strata fell between the 
limits ot 3.5 and 5.5 million. Grouping into 40 strata 
was done in a way that maximized homogeneity of the 
PSU's included in each stratum, particularly with re- 
gard to degree of urbanization, geographic proximity, 
and degree of industrialization. The 40 strata were 
classified Into four broad geographic regions (each with 
10 strata) of approximately equal population and cross- 
classified into four broad population density groups 
(each having 10 strata). Each of the 16 celle contained 
either two or three strata. A single stratum might 
include only one PSU, only part of a PSU (e.g.. New York 
C*ty, which represented two strata), or several score 
PSU's. 

To take account of the possible effect that the rate 
of population change between the 1950 and 1960 censuses 
might have had on health, the 10 strata within each 
region were further classified into four classes, rang- 
ing from those with no Increase to those with the 
greatest relative Increase. Each such class contained 
eltl^er two or three strata. 

One PSU was then selected from each of the 40 
strata. A controlled selection technique was used In 
which the probability of selection of a particular PSU 
was proportional to its 1^60population. In thecontrolled 
selection an attempt was also made to maximize the 



spread of the PSU'b among the Stateb. While not every 
one of the 64 cells in the 4x4x4 grid contributes; a I\sL' 
to the sample of 40 PSU's, the controlled selection 
techniqu€ ensured the sample's matching the marginal 
distributions in all three dimensions and being closely 
representative of all cross-classifications. 

Generally, within a particular PSU, 20 ED's were 
selected with the probability of selection of a particular 
ED proportional to its population in the age group 5-9 
years In the 1960 census, which by 1963 roughly ap- 
proximated the population in the target age group for 
Cycle II. A simil^^r method was used for selecting one 
segrrert (clubier M houoeholds) in each ED. Each of 
the resulta^t 20 segments was either a bounded area 
or a cluster of households (or addresses). All the chil- 
dren in the age range 6-11 who were properly resident 
at the address visited were EC's. Operational consider- 
ations made it necessary to reduce the number of pro- 
spective examinees at any one location to a maximum of 
200. The EC's to be excluded for this reason f^om the 
SC group were determined by systematic su*^ ^mpling. 

The total sample included 7,417 ch lufen from 25 
different States in the age group 6-11 years with ap- 
proximately 1 ,000 at each of the single years of age. 

Reliability and Estimatian 

Measurement processes employed m the survey 
were highly standardized and closely controlled. (Jf 
course this does not mean that the correspondence 
between the real world and the survey results is exact. 
Data from the survey are Imperfect for three major 
reasons: (1) results are subject to sampling error. 
(2) the actual conduct of a survey never agrees per- 
fectly with the design, and (3) the measurement 
processes themselves are Inexact even though stand- 
ardized and controlled. 

The first report on Cycle 11^ describes in detaU 
the faithfulness with which the sample design was carried 
out. It notes that out of the 7,417 sample children the 
7,119 who were examined— a response rate of 9C per- 
cent—gave evidence that they were a highly represent- 
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ative sample of children of this age in the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States. The response 
levels for the various demoyrraphic isub>];roups-^includ- 
ing those for age. sex. race, region, population density, 
parent's educational level, and family income— show no 
marked differentials. Hence it appears unlikely that 
nonresponse could bias the findings much in these 
re&pects. 

f)ata for the behavioral variables, which form the 
primary foL us of this report, are, of course, subject to 
an uldiric^nal "nonresporir^e" component due to missing 
or ' icomplete data for certain behavioral character- 
istics among examined sample children. Of the behav- 
ioral variables considered in this report, this additional 
missing data component was greater than 3 percent for 
only two (marginal) distributions (sleeping arrange- 
ments at home and frequency of unpleasant dreams) and 
typically less than 2 percent. 

Although the analytical findings are believed not to 
be compromised by omissions of this scale, the per- 
centages of "unknown" cases have generally been pre- 
sented for reader evaluation in the detailed tables of 
this report and in the precursory report showing the 
distributions of these variables by sex and age.^ 

In the estimation process, data for each sample 
child are multiplied by a statistical weight so that 
C(jmposite estimates characterize the larger population 
of which the sample children are representative. The 
weights used in this inflation process are a product of 
the reciprocal of the probability of selecting the child, 
an adjustment for nonresponse cases, and a post- 
stratified ratio adjustment which increases precision 
by bringing survey results into closer alignment with 
highly accurate intercensal population estimates by 
color and sex for single years of age 6-11 prepared 
independently by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

In the second cycle of the Health Examination 
Survey the sample was the result of three stages of 
selection— the single PSU from each stratum, the 20 
segments from each sample PSU, and the sample 
children from the eligible children. The probability of 
selecting an individual child is the product of the prob- 
abilities of selection at each stage. 

Since the strata are roughly equal in population 
size and a nearly equal number of sample children 
were examined in each of the sample FSU*s,the sample 
design is essentially self-weighting with respect to the 
target population; that is, each child 6-11 years old had 
about the same probability of being drawn into the 
sample. 

The adjustment for nonresponse imputes to non- 
respondents the characteristic^ of "similar" respond- 
ents. Here "similar" respondents were judged to be 
examined children in a sample PSU having the same 
age (in years) and sex as children not examined in that 
sample PSU. 



The poststratified ratio adjustment used in the 
second cycle achieved most of the gains in precision 
which would have been attained if the sample had been 
drawn from a population stratified by age, color, and 
sex and made the final sample estimates of population 
agree exactly with independent controls prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census for the noninstitutional population 
of the United States as of August 1, 1*^64 (approximate 
midsurvey point), by color and sex for each single year 
of age 6-11. The weight of every responding sample 
child in each of the 24 age, color, and sex classes is 
adjusted upward or downward so that the weighted total 
within the class equals the independent population 
control. 

Sampling Errors and Tests of 
Statistical Significance 

The probability design of the survey makes possible 
the calculation of sampling errors. The sampling error 
is used here to determine how Imprecise the survey 
results may be because they come from a sample 
rather than from the measurements of all elements in 
the universe. 

The estimation of sampling errors for a study of 
the type of the Health Examination Survey is difficult 
for at least three reasons: (1) measurement error and 
"pure" sampling error are confounded in thedata^ltls 
not easy to find a procedure which will eitner com- 
pletely include both or treat oneor theother separately, 
(2) estimates of sampling error (standard errors) are 
obtained from the sample data and are themselves 
subject to sampling error, which may, of course, oc- 
casionally be substantial. (3) the HES survey design is 
complex (algebraic relationships between parameters 
of the universe being sampled and standard errors are 
generally not known) and standard errors must be 
estimated by computationally involved computer simu- 
lation-type techniques. 

Standard errors for the statistics presented in this 
report have been computed by the replication technique 
described in references 14 and 31-34. In general, 
this procedure, known as "balanced half-sample replica- 
tion," averages variability among random subgroups 
of the total sample to obtain an estimate of the sampling 
variability of each statistic. The technique produces 
highly accurate estimates of the sampling variability 
of a statistic under study, subject to the qualifications 
referred to in the preceding paragraph — the major 
qualification being that "measurement" or "observer" 
variability is reflected to an unknown extent The meas- 
ures of sampling errors of statistics estin- ated by this 
method may be referred to as "replicate" standard 
errors or "replicate" variances to reflect the esti- 
mation method used. These standard errors are pre- 
sented with the stati;,tlcs to which they relate in the 
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detailed tables of this report. In accordance with Ubual 
"large sample" theory, the sampling distribution of the 
statistic Is considered to approach that of a normal 
curve and the interval estimate of any statistic may be 
considered the range within one standard error of the 
tabulated statistic, with 68-percent confidence, or the 
range within two standard errors of the tabulated 
statistic, with 95-percent confidence. 

The tests of significance in this report make use 
of Pearson's classic test— with modifications to 
adapt Pearson's original procedure for use with the 
HES complex sample design. The adaptations, which 
follow an approach suggested by McCarthy (reference 
34), are indicated in the following paragraphs. 

A clatsbical ^<-'St setting consists of a simple 

random sample of n elements, categorized In each of 
I classes, i=l,2, k of frequency A', sothat IA;=n. 
The variable of classification may be, for example, 
degree of tension, with A'^ being children rated as 
having the highest degree of tenseness according to the 
parent's evaluation, and A^ the number of children 
classified at the lowest extreme. The observed pro- 
portion In each class Is =^ , and it is desired, 
in the simplest case, to test the observed distribution 
against some hypothesized or "expected" distribution 
of p 's . (Or, in the test as finally extended ^'.A. 
Fisher, the tenseness distribution of boys may be com- 
pared with that of girls— and so on for several vari- 
ables.) 

For the classical test, large-sample distribution 
theory is assumed to apply, and the joint distribution 
of the X 's (and consequently that of the (.Y n^^)\), is 
assumed to approach multivariate normal— i.e.: 

L j iX,-rp,),{X2-np,) {X^-np^)} 

-^C, cxpj-'/2(A-»p)' r'(A np)\ 

where A is the variance-covariance (dispersion) matrix 
of the A, and {X-np) the vector of {X~npy^. Since 
simple random sampling is assumed, the elements of 
A are those arising from the multinomial distri- 
bution— i.e.: 

k . 

Due to the linear restriction SA' ^ n. \ is a 

I- 1 ' 

singular matrix of rank k-\, and in order to obtain an 
inverse, the quadratic form of the ab<-)ve distribution 
must be written in the form = (A np\\\*-^X~np) where 
A* denotes A with the last row and column removed. 
A* is, of course, nonsingular and has an inverse. 

The heart of Pearson's test is his proof that 
for any set of correlated variates [such as the {X~np^)\ 
distributed as multivariate normal, the quadratic form 
of their joint (multivariate normal) distribution is 
distributed as x^ (with 1 degrees of freedom in this 



fxamplt,', \ urther, tht* abo\f quadrat k tonn ^\ reduces 
1 \ \ ufr 

algchr.iJCalK tu — . ihv iwm and lanul- 

"/', 

lai Stallone >\luch ih^n tumpart^'J \Mth ihv kmtwn, 
tabulated disii ihuiion. 

lhr(.L adaptations \NLif made in urd^T to adapt the 
preceding theory, applicable to a simple landorii ^.i iiplt', 
to the complex sample design of the HLS. 

1 irst, a simple transformation was made to define 
a set of "effective observed" frequencies i\ i coi - 
responding to tlie observed \, in the simple random 
sampling (SKS) case. Iliat is, in a typical table in this 
report, we have an observed />, (say the proportion of 
children rated as "lu^hly nervous or tense" by their 
parents) which differs from the f>^ in the SKS case in 
that the numerator and denominator of f\ have been 
statistically "weighted" to reflect L .S. population totals. 
For the HIS complex design \, = /*,"• by definition, 
and the ihiiial ttst setting is thus parallel tc^ ihat ot the 

SKS case, including the linear restriction :,A - n 

I- 1 ' 

For the HhS complex design and large sample, the 
joint distribution of the {\, 7ipj\ also approaches 
multivariate normal (although somewhat more slowly 
than in the SKS case), but it approaches a different 
multivariate normal than in the SKS case. Say, 

where n is the dispersion matrix of the A, for the HI S 
complex sample. 

The second modification of classical theory is, 
then, to make use of the replicate variances and covar- 
lances which comprise li. ITiis is straightforwaru, 
since replicate standard errors of the f>\ arc readily 
available from the detailed tables. Fo^ categorized 
data of this type, the replicate cova nances of propor- 
tions, simple functions of the weighted correlation 
coi-fficients (r^^)^ may be easily calculated (see, 
foi example, references 31 and 34) and, hence, the 
co\ iriances of the \,\ . In other words, the elements 
of /; are the replicate variances and cova nances of the 

applicable to the IIFS complex sample design. 

A third mcxiifudtion of classical theory <^acrually 
an additional assumption) was made to permit the use 
of for the complex sample. If we writer P' i/>where 
f and li are the dispersion matrices as defined above, 
and /; is a matrix which reflects the desi^in effect of 
the MLS complex sample (change in the sampling var- 
iance from the simple random sampling case), to avoid 
undefined rank it is necessary to -ssume that /> is a 
nonsingular matrix. ITiis appears to be a mild and en- 
tirely reasonable assumption and is confirmed in a 
series of tests ba<Ned on data in this report. 
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Sdnu* rank i i a i m the cxampk^ letL-rrL^d fo in U^l 
^KS ta<L anJ \ rL-duLcJ n,as K u^t\i roi ifiu quad- 
ratic loMii jp the ^amc \\a\ as undL t '-impk^ random 
«?amplin'^. I bar i^. rh quadratic tonri of the linutin^ 
miilr i\a • latc nniUKJl JisijibuMun iU ,\ - n 
<} . \ ••»,/,•', \ , uiicrc /i* 1^ fhi' di^ptisjnn 
matrix // with tlK' la>t row and column 't.-'moscd. 
'Ihi^ statu^tic, , if,, then, distributid ab \* b\ thi^ 
prccedin)^ arguments and mu) he compared with the 
lahuldtLd \^ di'^t '-ihution in the same wa\ c^, m the 



i or the vomplex design, ^i.-doc-^ not U'diKe to the 
^lmpk tun^t'ons ot "ob^eixed and"e\pL\ted \akiei^ 
a^^^; does <l^. HouL\er, rhi^; ot link-, it an\, pKutKal 
iritportanLL. ^iiKe the ^ignUKanL. tL^t uas dune b\ 
coinpuiei, ir is quuk, L'as\, and \ei\ mexpL'n^iX e ti 
insen /)", periorm the ric(. l s.sai \ mat ! i\ al^L'bra, and 
L akulatc the l hi-^quarc srai i^t ic du'L'c t h tnMV. rht 
quadiatK tt)rm tor eaih tc<t. I he si^nit iv^ani c fe^tint 
was read;lv programed b\ the tirst authtjr u^ing the 
I ni\aL 1 lOS s\ stem oi tiiL' NationaU^urLau ot Mandai ds. 
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APPENDIX II 
THE QUESTIONNAIRES 



FORM APPHOvCO 

BUDGET BUHEAU NO ••-n«20-l4 • 



CONFIDENTIAL - The National Health Survey is authorized by Public Lau 652 of 
the 84th Congress (70 Stat 489 42 V S C 242c) All information which iLOuld 
permit identification of the individual will he held strictly confidential, will be used only by persons engaged in 
and for the purposes of the survey and will not be disclosed or released to others for any other purposes (22 FR /687) 



OEpartmEnt df 

HEALTH. EOUCATIDN, AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEy 

CHILD'S MEDICAL HISTORY • Por^nt 



HES-2 56 



NAME OF CHILD CLosf, Ftrsl. f^tddle) 


SEGMENT 


SERIAL 


COU NO 


(••11) 









NOTE. Please complete this form by checking the correct boxes »nd/or filling m the bUnks where applicable. 

When you have completed it, keep it until the representative of the Health Exaannation Survey calls on you 
withm a few days. If there are some questions you do not understand, please complete the others and the person who 
comes for the form will help you with the ones that were unclear. 



16 ABOUT HOW OLO WAS THE CHILO WHEN HE(SHE» FIRST WALKED BY HIMSELF? 

I □ Under 1 year old 2 □ Between 1 and Iji^ years old 

3 m Over 1}^ years old 4 n Don't know 

17 ABOUT HOW OLO WAS THE CHILO WHEN HE(SHE) SPOKE HtS FIRST REAI WORO? 

I □ Under 1 year old 2 □ Between 1 and ij^ years old 

1 □ Over V/i years old 4 □ Don't know 

18 Chiloren lEarn to do things like Eating by thEmSElvES ano talking at different ages do 
YOU think this Chilo was especially fast in learning to do things, about average , dr some- 
what SLOWER THAN OTHER CHILDREN? 

I □ Faster than other children 2 □ About the same 1 □ Slower 4 □ Don't know 

22 ooES THE Child at present Ever suck his(hEr) thumb dr fingers, either ouring the day or at 
I □ Yes 2 n No in Don't know 

IF YES, about how often? 

t □ Almost every day or night 2 □ Just once m a while • Q Dcn't know 

24 AT THE PRESENT TIME OOES THE CHILD EvER WET THE BED? 
I O Yes a □ No i □ Doo't know 

IF YES, about how often does this happen? 

1 □ Several times a week 2 □ Not every week but several times a month 
1 O About once a month 4 Less often than once a month 



SO IS THERE ANY PROBLEM »V'TH THE WAY HE(SHE TALKS? 

1 n Yes 2 CJ No 1 en Don't knot' 

IF YES, what is the pro'jlem> 

1 Stammering or stuttering' 2 CI Lisp ig> 3 [ ] Hard to understand' 

4 [71 Something else' What is that' 



Here are some questions about vour child's sleeping 1 abits 

57 ABOUT WHAT TIME DOES HMSHE) USUALLY GO TD BED DN NIGHTS WHEN NEXT DAY »S A SCHOOL DAY? 

P M 01 1 No usual tim^ 02 f _ Don't know 



58 00 YOU PEEL THAT V.ATCH.NG OR HEARING CERTAIN KINDS OF TV OR RAD.Q PROGRAMS OR SEEING 
SLEEPS^ KINDS OF MQVlES MAKES ANY DIFFERENCE IN hCV. WELL YOUR Ch.LD GETS TO SLEEP OR 

1 ' ^ Yes 2 Z ^0 3 "jz, Don't know 

IF YES, what kinds of programs or movies' . 



59 DOES HEiSHE) HAVE BAD (UNPLEASANT) DREAMS OR NIGHTMARES? 

, Yes, frequently 2 □ Yes, buc not often a Never 4 rj Don't know 

60 DOES hE(ShEI walk IN HIS(hER) SLEEP? 

t n Yes, frequently 2 Z2 Yes, but npt often , □ Never 4 □ Don't know 

61 HAS HEtSHEl SLEPT OVERNIGHT AT A FRIEND'S MQUSE WITHOUT YOU OR OTHER mEmBCRS OF YOUR 
FAMILY BEING THERE? 

' C' Yes 2 O No 3 Don't know 

IF YES, about how often> 
1 CI Frequently 2 □ A few tiroes 



62 AT HOME. NOW. WHICH OF THESE DESCRIBE YOUR CHILO^S USUAL SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS? 

1 [7J Sleeps alone in separate room 

Sleeps in separate bed in room shared with another person 

2 C] With brother , □ With sister « □ Wj^h parent b ZT' With other person 
Shares bed with another person 

' □ With brother 7 □ With sister , ^ With parent . r-n With other person 

63 DOES YOUR CHILD SAY hE(ShE1 IS AFRAtD TO BE LEFT ALONE IN THE DARK7 

1 n Yes 2 r: No , Z2 Don't know 



DBPAIOMSKr 0? Form Approved 

HEAL3B, EDUCATIOW, AWD WBLPAIL^ Budget Bureau No. 68-R620-S4.6 
FUbUc Health Service 
Natiooal Bealtb Survey 



Child's ^Mical History - Interviever (1*5 ). 



BMC OP CHZXJD (lA8t^ First, Middle) 


ssGMEirr 


SERIAL 


COL. HO. 


(6-U) 
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^. Kcr* many definite meals vere there yesterday where the child sat down 
with otViers for a period of eating, and which oeals were they? 



Which one of the statements in ^ach of these sets best discribes 

? 



a* W OJ Eats too much (2) I 7 Usually eats enough (3) [j Doesn't eat 

/ X /— T enough 

(1) / 7 Bats nearly all kinds of food 

(2) / / Bats most kinds of foods, dislikes a few kinds 

(3) / / Somewhat fussy about kinds of food he (she) eats 
(^) / / Very fussy about food; won't eat many things 

(l) I I On most days, eats two or more meals with others in the family 

/ / On most days, eats one meal with others in the family 

(3) On most days, doesn't eat any of his (her) meals with 

other members of the family 

Does ^ have certain tasks as Jobs he (she) is supposed to 

do reg^iiarly just as part of the family? 

[J Yes £7 No 

a. If yes, list thed^ (up to 3 tAsks). 



10. Does he (she) have a pet? 

a. If yes, does he (she) take 
/T Usually 

n Not usually but often 

I would like to etsk a few questions 
playmates . 



/I7 Yes No 
care of it? 

Sometimes but not often 
[J Not at all 
about 's friends and 



11. Does he (she) have 

[J^. Only a fev [J\>, a cood number [Jz. Very many 

other children 
vho are good 
friends? 

12. Are his (her) friends mostly 

/j^a. Older [J'h, About the sane age as he Is? rjc. Younger 

13. Hov mftcy of his (her) close friends do you knov by sight ai.d by first 
and last nane? 

All [J\>. Mort all [Jz, Oiite a number [J^, Only a fev 
lU. When It comes to meeting nev children and nnklng nev friends is 
[Jk. Somewhat shy About average willingness 

Very outgoing - makes friends easily 
15 . How well would you say he gets along with other children? 
/3^a. No difficulty; is well liked 
/^b. As well a& most children 
£7^' Has difficulty vlth many children 

«ver "run away from hooB" — that Is, disappeared at a 

time when ycni thought this Is wJiat he (she) might be doing and stayed 
away so long that you had to have people start searching or looking for 
him (her)? 

Z7 Yes O ^ 

a. If yes, hov often has this happened? 

b. If yes, what was the reason? 

17. Has anything ever happened that seemed to seriously upset or disturb 
your child? 

^ Yes £7 Ro 

a. If yes — Itell me about It. 



b. Hov old was he (she) at the tlae?^ 

With respect to how relaxed or hov tense or nervous your child Is, would 
you rate him (her) ' 

a. Rather high strung, tense and nervous. 

iJ- CJ Moderately tense. 

c- CJ Moderately relaxed. 

d. CJ IMusually calm and ' ''axed. 



19. With respect to your chile's temper or his (her) getting angry, would you 
rate hljn (her) 

[J * v^ry strong temper, loses it easily. 

^» ^ Occasionally shows a fairly strong temper. 

c. ^ Gets angry once in a while but does not have a particularly 
strong temper. 

Hardly ever gets angry or shows any temper, 

20. Aside from regular classes in school, does ^take any 

special lessons or classes (e.g., music, dance, athletics)? 

CJ ^ No [J Don't know 

IP HS: V/hat are they? 



b elong to any clurjs or group activities such as 
Cab Scouts, Brownies, etc.? 

O £7 No D ^n't know 

IP HS; What ones? 



22. About hov much time does your child spend on the usual day a;/ay from home 
when you do not know definitely v;here he (she) is? 

^ Nbne at all 

b. [J^ Some but less than 2 hours 

c» Between 2 and U hours 

d. More than U hours 

23. About how much time would you guess your child spends on the usual day 
doing each of the following: 

(Enter number of hours or fraction of hours or zero as appropriate) 

a. Watching television? ^ 

b. Listening to radio? 

c. Reading newspapers, comics, magazines? 

d. Reading books (except comic books)? 

e. Playing with friends? 

f. Playing by himself? 

g. Wbrllng (doing chores, etc.)? 
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24. l.jLve you ever had, over a considerable period of tlas, a good bit of 
trouble in getting your child to 



a. Go to bed vhen you thought it vaa bedtine 

b. Get to sleep after he (she) had gone to bed 

c. TfeOte a nap vhen he (she) was little 



£7 Yes /2 No 
£7 yes /7 No 
£7 Yes £7 No 



-o o o- 
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